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Thought Control in the Soviet Union 


PART I: THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Since World War II the Soviet Union has per- 
fected a rigid and all-inclusive system of thought 
control. By use of the most modern techniques 
and through the ruthless control of schools, press, 
radio, motion pictures, literature, art, and science, 
the Kremlin is reshaping the entire cultural and 
intellectual life of the Soviet Union. 

A single agency—the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks of the USS.R.—is respon- 
sible for designing the “new image” and forcing 
Soviet man into that pattern. This central role 
is in accord with Communist philosophy, which 
considers all institutions—political, cultural, and 
economic—as weapons of the dominant class for 
imposing and perpetuating its rule. The Com- 
munist Party, as the party of the working class, 
is considered history’s instrument for guiding the 
inevitable march toward communism. Speaking 
in the name of the working class, this self-ordained 


group of individuals claims for itself a monopoly 
of all truth and wisdom, and arrogates to itself 
the unrestricted authority to impose its will on 
society. 

The party’s monolithic system of thought con- 
trol provides no room for divergence of opinion 
or free play of ideas. The party exercises its 
tremendous power to seize upon one of a number 
of possible interpretations of a set of phenomena 
and make it dogma. Once an official view on any 
subject has been adopted, further discussion on 
that subject is prohibited. 

This series of staff studies prepared by the De- 
partment of State will consider Soviet thought 
control as it is applied to the educational system, 
to science and scholarship, and to cultural activi- 
ties. For a related article on the control of media 
of communication, see Buttetin of September 3, 
1951, p. 367. 





The entire educational apparatus in the Soviet 
Union is absolutely subordinated to the aims of 
the Communist Party. The interest of the party 
in, and its close control over, education indicates 
the significance which it attaches to the impor- 
tance of educational work as a factor in its main- 
tenance of control over society. 

Communist philosophy dictates that education, 
like all other facets of Soviet life, must be viewed 
from the point of view of dialectical materialism. 
As a class instrument, the school is responsible for 
inculeating attributes that will insure the power 
of the working class and its vanguard—the 
party—and elicit active devotion in the defense 
of the socialist state. According to the Literary 
Gazette of September 3, 1949: 


It is in the school, at the desk, in the first class, that the 
foundations for a Communist outlook are laid in future 
Soviet citizens. The country entrusts the school with its 
most treasured possession—its children—and no one 
should be allowed to indulge in the slightest deviation 
from the principles of Communist materialistic upbring- 
ing of the new generation. 


Educational policy in the Soviet Union is dic- 
tated by the interests of the socialist state and, 
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therefore, reflects the course of political develop- 
ments. Communist Education in the Soviet 
School, published at Moscow in 1950, calls the 
school “a mighty weapon in the hands of the 
Bolshevik Party and Soviet government in the 
struggle for a Communist society.” Hence the 
school must continuously revise the content of its 
program to meet the current demands of the re- 
gime. On September 1, 1949, Pravda defined the 
task of the Soviet school in the following terms: 
To bring up active fighters for the cause of Communism, 
well-rounded, educated persons, possessing thorough and 
firmly-based knowledge—such is the main task of our 
schools, such is the law of its life. All must be sub- 
ordinated to this task; the process of education, extra- 
curricular activities, propaganda among parents, work of 
the Komsomol and Pioneer organizations in the school. 


The Inculcation of Patriotism 


The postwar orientation of the Soviet Union 
along intensely nationalistic and chauvinistic lines 
is reflected in the increased stress on partis .nship 
in the Soviet schools. Pravda stated on Uctober 
24, 1946, that “in teaching and training youth, it 
must never be forgotten that every science and its 
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teaching cannot be separated from the policy of 
the Party which forms the vital basis of the Soviet 
State.” The entire educational system is slanted 
to conform to the party line and to convince the 
Soviet student of the superiority, invincibility, 
and infallibility of the U.S.S.R., and the corre- 
sponding degeneracy and depravity of the capi- 
talist world. Instruction for school children, ac- 
cording to the Brief Soviet Encyclopedia, is based 
on the principle that: 


Soviet patriotism is indissolubly connected with hatred 
toward the enemies of the Socialist Fatherland. “It is 
impossible to conquer an enemy without having learned 
to hate him with all the might of one’s soul.” Hatred 
fosters vigilance and an uncompromising attitude toward 
the enemy and leads to the destruction of everything that 
prevents Soviet peoples from building a happy life. The 
teaching of hatred for the enemies of the toilers enriches 
the conception of Socialist humanism by distinguishing it 
from sugary and hypocritical “philanthropy.” 


The inculcation of patriotism in the student is 
the first and foremost task of the Soviet teacher. 
The most explicit statement on the importance of 
this task appears in a pamphlet entitled Jnculca- 
tion of Soviet Patriotism in School Children 
(Moscow, 1949) : 


The teacher gives most attention to the inculcation of 
Soviet patriotism, as the basic feature of Communist 
morality. Significantly less attention is given to the in- 
culcation of other elements of Communist morality. 


Soviet writings make it clear that “Soviet pa- 
triotism” is nothing more than a narrow national- 
ism which demands fanatical loyalty to the regime 
and unmitigated antagonism toward the outside 
world. Pride in national accomplishments, love 
of country, and deification of the leader are the 
primary components of the myth now being de- 
veloped in the Soviet Union. Teachers must show 
the superiority of Soviet science over bourgeois 
science and of Soviet art, literature, and culture 
over Western arts. Supplementing this approach 
to the outside world, the Soviet teacher must strive 
to develop love and respect for the Great Russian 
people themselves, as the leading and most pro- 
gressive among the nationalities forming the So- 
viet Union. 

The accent on nationalism and Soviet patriotism 
is openly revealed in the methodology and content 
of Soviet pedagogy. All school subjects must con- 
tribute to the inculcation of the Communist-world 
outlook. History, literature, and geography are 
regarded as particularly crucial in this task, but 
such subjects as physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics must also further the building of “fiery 
patriots.” The ideological orientation of Soviet 
school courses is obvious from the following di- 
rectives to school teachers printed in Pedagogy 
(Moscow, 1948), Literature in the School (No. 3, 
1950) and Commumist Education in the Soviet 
School (Moscow, 1950) : 


The study of the history of the U.S.S.R. has exceptional 
significance for the Communist indoctrination of the 
growing generation. Study of the past of his native 
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country will help the student to understand better what 
an inestimable significance the achievements of the 
Socialist Revolution have. The students will understand 
also what a heroic struggle their fathers and uncles car- 
ried on for their freedom. They will clearly perceive how 
Vigilantly it is necessary to preserve the conquests of 
the Revolution, they will be inspired with the desire to 
give all their strength in order to continue successfully 
the cause of their fathers—the building of a Communist 
society in the Soviet Union. 

A perception of the great democratic ideas which form 
the base of our Constitution rouses in students a feeling 
of just pride for the victory, won by the people of our 
country on the front for the liberation of humanity. 
This fortifies the belief of youth in its strength and 
mobilizes him in the struggle for winning new victories 
for Communism. 


In literature lessons it is indispensable... to de- 
velop and strengthen criticism of capitalism, to show its 
bestial face, to inculcate in the pupils a hatred for 
capitalism, a hatred calling for an active fight against it. 


The acquaintance of students with the life and work of 
the great native chemists, with the successes [... in 
applying chemistry to] the economy, achieved under the 
leadership of the Communist Party and the Soviet gov- 
ernment—this contributes to the indoctrination of Soviet 
patriotism in students. 


Through the study of biology in the school it is neces- 
Sary to lead the student to an understanding that the 
organic world, which constitutes part of the material 
world, develops dialectically and to show in accessible 
forms for the student, the reaction of idealist teachings 
in the sphere of biology. It is necessary to show to 
students that suitable conditions for the development 
of scientific biology are created only in our country. 
A particularly important part of education in 
atriotism is centered on the inculcation of abso- 
ute faith in Communist leadership and the Great 
Russian Nation. This is achieved by glorifying 
leaders of the past, identifying present leaders 
with those of the past, and coloring history to 

resent the impression of the absolute infallibil- 
ity of the contemporary leadership and the su- 
periority of Russian culture. The student is 
taught, according to a study entitled The Teaching 
of History in the Primary School (Moscow, 1947), 
“that the establishment of the country’s economy 
and its grandiose uplift in the years of the Stalin 
Five-year Plans was realized under the leadership 
of the Party,” and instructed “to love the Bol- 
shevik Party, because the Bolshevik Party and the 
Soviet government, as Comrade Stalin said, have 
no other interest or care beside the people.” 

Great Russian chauvinism pervades the instruc- 

tion of history, literature, and even language. 
Obligatory instruction of Russian in the schools 
for national minorities is predicated on the oft 
repeated statement: 


The Russian language is an instrument of the fore- 
most culture in the world. 


According to Popular Education (No. 8, 1950) : 


The Russian language is of much importance in the de- 
velopment of national cultures. To it belongs the great 
unifying, cultural-formative role. The language of the 
Russian people is also the general language for all peo- 
ples inhabiting the territory of the Soviet Union. This 
language, unifying the ideology, science, techniques, and 
art of the Soviet Union, is the international language of 
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socialist culture and Soviet statehood. All understand 
that without a knowledge of the Russian language it is 
impossible to be a well-rounded educated and cultured 
man and it is impossible to make use of the rich cultural 
fund of the Great Russian people. 


The “older brother” role of the Great Russians 
is frequently underscored in Soviet instruction. 
Teachers Gazette (No. 33, 1950) lauded a history 
teacher in Kiev for instructing: “The friendship 
of the Ukrainian people with the Great Russian 
people is of many centuries’ dura- 
tion . . . . At the most difficult moments of 
its life the Ukrainian people always received help 
from its elder brother, the Russian people.” 

Glorification of Stalin as the leader of genius 
to whom the Soviet people owes all its success is 
of paramount importance in the educational proc- 
ess. Teachers are trained to use the characteriza- 
tion of him given in his Short Biography as the 
accepted means of influencing the development of 
school children : 


Everyone knows the irresistible, shattering power of 
Stalin’s logic, the crystal clearness of his intellect, his 
iron will, devotion to the Party, his modesty, artlessness, 
his solicitude for people and mercilessness to enemies of 
the people. 


Building the Soviet Myth of the Outside World 


Much of the myth now being developed in the 
Soviet Union regarding the outside world would 
be fully discredited if the party allowed free cul- 
tural exchange and access to all facts. Instead, it 
rigidly controls the picture of the outside world 
which is presented to the student; information is 
slanted or actually omitted in line with party dic- 
tates. The result is a warped impression, which 
is never subjected to the test of comparison with 
outside influences. Every attempt of the West at 
cultural exchange of professors and students in the 
postwar period has been nullified by actions of the 
Soviet Government.’ 

The isolation of the Soviet student from outside 
influences was increased in 1950 when foreign his- 
tory and literature were eliminated as require- 
ments for the secondary school (10-year) diploma. 
While these subjects apparently are still being 
offered, Soviet educators clearly attach greater 
importance to comprehensive knowledge of Soviet 
developments in history and literature. 

The party’s case is bolstered not only by present- 
ing an abbreviated sketch of the outside world 
but also by distorting the facts that are presented. 
Textbooks, encyclopedias, even the works of Com- 
munist leaders and theoreticians are edited and 
revised to make them conform with shifts in party 
doctrine. For example, volume 4 of Stalin’s 
Works, issued in 1946, reproduced an article by 
Stalin published in Pravda November 6, 1918, dis- 


*See Cultural Relations Between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, Department of State publication 3480, 
April 1949. 
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cussing the revolutionary leaders; all references 
to Trotsky in the original article were deleted. 

Often the changes in party policy are so fre- 
quent that the production of up-to-the-minute 
texts is impossible, and teachers must rely on other 
media to inform themselves of the new interpre- 
tation. On March 28, 1950, for instance, Pravda 
complained that “the preparation of a suitable 
textbook about the principles of Darwinism which 
correctly expounds advanced Michurinist science 
continues to remain an unsolved problem,” al- 
though the fundamental party line was laid down 
in 1948. 

The social sciences, in particular, suffer extreme 
distortion in the process of Soviet myth building. 
A Russian history textbook for Soviet secondary 
schools edited by A. M. Pankratova was changed 
substantially in its 1940, 1945, and 1946 editions. 
The Russo-Japanese War was presented in the 
1940 edition as an imperialist struggle over the 
division of China, with Russia seeking to control 
Korea and Manchuria and “brazenly plundering 
the Chinese people.” By 1945 references to 
“Tsarist imperialism” had been toned down, and 
the heroism of the Russian Army and Navy was 
stressed. In the 1940 edition Stalin was quoted 
as being opposed to the Russo-Japanese War and 
seeing the inevitability of defeat, while Trotsky 
and the Mensheviks were depicted as urging de- 
fense of the fatherland. The 1945 version omitted 
all reference to these patriotic sentiments of 
Trotsky and the Mensheviks. 

The military efforts of the Western allies in 
World War II were treated quite differently in 
the 1945 and 1946 editions of Pankratova’s book, 
in line with the rapid postwar deterioration of 
Soviet relations with the West. The 1945 edi- 
tion, which did not criticize the war effort of the 
Western countries, included Stalin’s appraisal of 
the Allied landing in Normandy as a “brilliant 
success” and his statement that the “history of 
war knows no other enterprise like it for breadth 
of purpose, grandiose scale, and masterful execu- 
tion.” Stalin’s remarks were cut out of the 1946 
edition, which limited its account of the land- 
ing—the only Western military operation men- 
tioned—to a bare statement that “on the sixth of 
June, 1944, Allied forces accomplished a landing 
in Northern France.” The 1946 edition omitted 
passages from the previous one which referred to 
the Western allies as “peace-loving countries” and 
as the “democratic powers of Europe and 
America.” 

The distortion of history in Soviet textbooks 
was clearly illustrated in the chapter on World 
War II in the 1945 edition of Pankratova’s book, 
which made no reference to the struggle of the 
British people during the months when they stood 
alone against the Nazis. No mention was made 
of the battle on the seas, strategic bombing of 
German industrial centers, or lend-lease. The 
Pacific war went completely unrecorded in this 
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edition, and the Soviet-Japanese Non-Aggression 
Pact of April 1941 was mentioned neither in the 
text nor in the chronology of important events.’ 

The cultural offensive against Western institu- 
tions is abundantly evidenced in Soviet materials. 
Thus, in the 1943 edition of the Brief Soviet E'n- 
cyclopedia there was a brief factual description of 
the American governmental structure in the ar- 
ticle on the United States. The 1948 edition added 
to this factual material a number of hostile com- 
ments which implied that federalism in this coun- 
try was a kind of false front for a “capitalist 
unitary republic” in which “monopoly capital” 
ruled. The United States was said to have a 
“regime of dollar democracy.” 

Another example of anti-Western editing may 
be found in the Encyclopedia’s treatment of the 
Moscow conference of September—October 1941. 
This conference of Averell Harriman and Lord 
Beaverbrook with Stalin, Molotov, Litvinov, and 
Voroshilov resulted in an agreement on Western 
aid to the U.S.S.R. The 1943 edition of the ency- 
clopedia said that the conference “worked out the 
concrete form of collaboration and created the 
mighty anti-Hitlerite front of the freedom-loving 
peoples headed by the U.S.S.R., England, and the 
U.S.A.” In 1948, however, the conference was de- 
scribed differently; in this version, Great Britain 
and the United States allegedly “attempted to use 
the difficult position of the U.S.S.R. as a means of 
imposing their conditions on the U.S.S.R.” 

pparently these changes were made as a result 
of the reminder in Culture and Life, No. 23, 1947, 
that: 


A Soviet encyclopedia cannot remain a mere collection 
of information expounded in an impartial, neutral and 
politically indifferent manner. It should expound all 
aspects of human activity and knowledge from the stand- 
point of a militant Marxist-Leninist world outlook. 


Other criticisms of the West may be found in the 
writings of Soviet pedagogues themselves. The 
textbook on pedagogy for use in colleges and uni- 
versities, edited Gy Minister of Education I. A. 
Kairov, characterized the U.S. school system as 
having the “appearance” of a democratic basis 
which in reality is an “artful disguise” for the 
bourgeois nature of the schools. The textbook 
said in respect to American higher schools that 
“significant parts . . . are completely dependent 
on capitalistic trusts and concerns which finance 
these educational institutions and transform them 
and their professors into appendages of their 
enterprises.” 

Soviet writers who fail to reveal and document 
the superiority of Soviet philosophy and institu- 
tions are subjected to severe criticism. Culture 
and Life, No. 5, 1950, censured a book entitled 
Fundamentals of Pedagogy by N. Goncharov, one 
of the leading educational authorities of the 
U.S.S.R. The author’s chief offense was that he 


? George S. Counts, “The Second World War in a Soviet 
High School History”, Social Education, December 1946. 
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had focused attention on “finding some sort of link 
between Soviet and bourgeois pedagogy” and al- 
lowed “objectivism and an apolitical attitude in 
the interpretation of philosophical and pedagogic 
views of individual thinkers of the past,” failing 
thereby to show the new and higher stage of Soviet 
pedagogy. 

The criticism of Soviet foreign-language text- 
books made in a recent issue of Foreign Languages 
in the Schools synthesizes the intolerant rationale 
of the entire Soviet educational system: 


We cannot be indifferent toward the material through 
which pupils learn a foreign language, the ideological 
direction and interests taught by the text which they 
learn, the emotions which the reading and translation of 
material evokes within them. A foreign language text- 
book should ... portray the greatness of our socialist 
native land and of its peoples, the originality and pro- 
gressiveness of its culture and the colossal contribution 
of our country to world science and culture. We must 
acknowledge as entirely intolerable a position in which 
instead of the education of pupils in the spirit of Soviet 
ideology, foreign language textbooks are filled with con- 
siderations of the usefulness of photography, of the gen- 
erosity of rich merchants of Britain, of the philanthropic 
behavior of small shopkeepers of the USA, loaning all 
their goods to the poor and so on, which reflect at best 
the ideology of philistinism and reconciliation, the ideol- 
ogy of embellishing contemporary reality of Anglo-Saxon 
countries and disparaging the great victories and achieve- 
ments of our people. 


Tribute to Soldiers of the Eighth Army 


Remarks by Secretary Acheson’ 


I wish to say to you men from the Eighth Army 
that you represent the greatest fighting outfit 
which has ever been brought together in the his- 
tory of the world. I have it from every officer of 
our army—the U.S. Army and other armies, air 
forces, and navies who have returned from Korea— 
that never before has there been a fighting force 
of this size, or twice the size of this army, which 
has had the same punch, the same staying power, 
the same defensive power, and the same superb 
spirit. This great Eighth Army, which has fought 
its way from a small defensive perimeter up the 
peninsula of Korea, taking position after position, 
holding against overwhelming odds, has written 
into the annals of military history names which 
will take their places with the great names of all 
times. 

We are familiar with Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae. We know about the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids. We know about Austerlitz. We know about 
Waterloo. We know about the Battle of the Bulge. 
We know about the great battles of World War I, 
and we know about the great battles of the Pacific. 
But there will never come a time when the names 


of Hamhung and Hungnan, the names of the Imjin 


* Made at U.N. Day ceremonies at Washington on Oct. 24 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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River and the Nantong River, the word “the reser- 
voir,” the “Iron Triangle,” “MIG” alley, Inchon, 
Chorwon, and “heartbreak ridge” will not range 
with the most thrilling words of all military his- 
tory. And this is because this army is made up 
of superb men, some of whom you see before you 
here today. It is an army which is superbly led, 
oy supplied, superbly equipped, and has the 
fighting spirit without which no army is any good 
whatever. And this army has more of that spirit, 
more fire power, more defensive power, and more 
offensive power than any similar group of men 
have ever had. 

Now there are reasons for this which I do not 
feel competent to talk about. But there are some 
reasons for this about which I do feel competent 
to talk, and one of them came to me just today. 
Before I came up here I was reading one of the 
hundreds and hundreds of letters which I get 
from the men in Korea. One of these letters was 
from a sergeant who belonged to our forces and 
had been returned to this country on the rotation 
plan. He had a letter from the sergeant who suc- 
ceeded him in command of his outfit. And this 
letter was a thrilling letter telling what the outfit 
had been doing, who was killed, who was wounded, 
where, what happened to the company on the next 
side of them, what happened to Baker Company, 
and Charley Company, and all the very interesting 
talk that one soldier would have to another one. 
And when he was saying goodbye toward the end 
of this letter he said: “I want to say”—that is, to 
the sergeant to whom he was writing, and these are 
his words, “I never met a more square guy, or a 
guy who wanted to do more for his men.” 

ow, that gives you the essential spirit of the 
Eighth Army, and when you have a force where 
every man in it will say to every other man: “I 
never met a more square guy, or one who wanted 
to do more for his men” then you have an army 
that will stick together and fight come hell or high 
water, and that is what you have in Korea. 

Now it is an important thing, although I think 
perhaps to these men it is not “the” important 
thing, that the cause for which they are fighting 
happens to be one of the most important causes in 
the world. 

I think they would fight this way, whatever the 
cause was, because they are a fighting outfit and 
their loyalty is to one another, to their com- 
manders, and to their fellows. But they are _— 
ing for one of the great causes of history and they 
have made one of the great contributions to 
history by standing between aggression and the 
will of the United Nations that aggression shall 
be stopped. 

Resolutions are very good, the Charter of the 
United Nations is a superb charter; but without 
the flesh and blood which these men have put be- 
tween aggression and the victims of aggression, 
the Charter and resolutions and all the hopes 
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which have grown out of the United Nations are 
nothing. 

This is their contribution to the great cause of 
the United Nations. And they have shown that 
all the talk that we heard at one time, that it was 
impossible to put together a real fighting force 
made up of men of many nations, they have shown 
that that is nonsense and that you can get a fight- 
ing force such as I have described, an even greater 
fighting force than we know from purely national 
organizations by taking all of these men who in- 
spire one another with the desire to excel, the de- 
sire to show that each one of them is as stout a 
fellow as his neighbor from another country. 
They have made all that a reality and all of that 
has been of service to the United Nations. 

Now, we meet here today on U.N. Day to honor 
these men, to honor the United Nations, to honor 
the past of the United Nations and its future. 
Many people will say today that the United 
Nations has failed in its great objectives. It is 
true, of course, that the United Nations has not 
realized the hopes which were held forth 6 years 
ago today when the Charter was ratified. Those 
hopes were based upon the belief that the Great 
Powers would and could work together to carry 
out the principles of the Charter, and as it has 
turned out, one of the Great Powers is not willing 
to do that; and therefore the hopes of 6 years ago 
have not yet been realized . 

But something perhaps wholly unexpected has 
been realized; and that is that if it is necessary 
for all of us to stick together and if it is neces- 
sary for all of us to fight to achieve those hopes, 
that is what we are going to do. Therefore, the 
United Nations has taken on a virility and life 
which it would never have gained if its path had 
been easy; if it had merely gone forward with 
everyone’s good will it would not have had this 
breathing, vigorous power for life which it is 
getting today. 

So when we honor these men on U.N. Day I 
think we can pause and say: This is a great land- 
mark in the history of the world; something has 
been done here in Korea which never can be for- 
gotten, can never be undone. It has advanced the 
cause of peace immeasurably. And by what these 
men have suffered, by what these men and their 
fellows have gone through, by what has been 
suffered by men who will never return from Korea, 
I believe that we have put off perhaps forever the 
terrible catastrophe of another world war and 
have brought infinitely closer the day when we 
can go forward with real hopes of peace, peace 
without forever living under a great burden of 
armament, peace with justice, and peace in which 
all the peoples of the world under the leadership 
of the United Nations can expand their life so 
that it may really be full, really be just, and really 
be happy. 
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The Year Ahead in Japan 


by John M. Allison* 


No one should be misled by the subject of this 
talk to expect detailed prophecies of what will 
happen in Japan during the next 12 months. It 
is always dangerous to make prophecies and it is 
particularly so with respect to what will happen 
in another country. The most that can be done 
is to outline some of the problems which will arise 
and suggest, perhaps, the basic philosophy 
through which their solution can be attempted. 
In any consideration of the future it is impor- 
tant that we think first briefly about the past, for 
what will happen in Japan in the next few months 
will undoubtedly be conditioned by what has hap- 
pened not only in the recent past, but in the 
whole period since the beginning of the occupa- 
tion. 

It is necessary to mention only briefly some of 
the effects of the war on Japan which greatly 
affect the future of that country. We all know 
that before the war, Korea and Formosa together 
supplied Japan almost two million metric tons of 
rice annually so that the Japanese Empire was al- 
most self-sufficient in feed. Today Japan, of 
course, must depend on foreign sources to meet the 
approximate 20 percent deficit in its own food sup- 
Pp ies. Japan’s former sources of raw materials in 
Manchuria and North China are now behind the 
Iron Curtain, so that it must seek elsewhere those 
raw materials which are essential to its industrial 
life. Its own factories have had to be put back 
into operation; its finanical system reorganized ; 
its merchant fleet, which contributed so much 
before the war to the prosperity of Japan, has had 
to be rehabilitated almost in its entirety. 

But even more, perhaps, than these material fac- 
tors which for some time to come will condition 
Japan’s future, there must be considered the effect 
of the war upon the people. The shock of de- 
feat, the readjustments necessary, as the result of 


* Excerpts from an address made before the Far Hast- 
America Council of Commerce and Industry at New York 
on Oct. 19 and released to the press on the same date. 
Mr. Allison is deputy to John Foster Dulles, consultant 
to the Secretary. 
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the elimination of many of Japan’s former politi- 
cal and industrial leaders from their normal activ- 
ities, have created problems which should not be 
—. Then for a period of more than 6 years 
the Japanese people have been living under an 
alien military occupation. While there can be 
no question but that this occupation has been a 
most enlightened one, nevertheless it is an occu- 
pation, and in the final analysis, the Japanese peo- 
ple have not been responsible for their own des- 
tiny. There has been natural and inevitable re- 
luctance on the part of Japanese leaders to take 
the initiative in solving the many political, social, 
and economic postwar problems when the final 
responsibility rested elsewhere. One of the most 
cogent arguments in favor of the peace treaty and 
the early end of the occupation has been the neces- 
sity of letting the Japanese leaders stand on their 
own feet and begin to run their own country. It 
was always recognized that the occupation must 
some time end and it has been increasingly appar- 
ent that if that ending were long delayed, it would 
only make more difficult the assumption of respon- 
sible leadership by the Japanese themselves. 

In addition to the economic, political, and social 
changes brought about as the result of the war, 
anyone who realistically considers the future of 
Japan must take into account the strategic situa- 
tion in which Japan finds itself and the relation- 
ship of the present power situation in Asia to the 
future of Japan. It would be pleasant to ignore 
the question of power relationships and to con- 
sider only what would be wise and desirable from 
the moral, political, and economic viewpoints. 
Unfortunately, we cannot ignore the problem 
created by a change in the balance of power in the 
Far East any more than elsewhere in the world. 
It has been said by an astute scholar that states- 
men who profess not to believe in the “balance of 
power” are like scientists who do not believe in 
the law of gravity. So, if we are to consider the 
problems of Japan as it emerges from a disastrous 
war and 6 years of occupation, we must consider 
what effect the present power situation in Asia 
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will have. This is particularly acute because of 
the completely unarmed position of Japan just 
off the coast of Asia where Communist aggression 
has been most active. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that the outbreak of this Communist ag- 
gression was at least in part due to the unarmed 
condition of Japan and the belief of the aggressors 
that domination of the Korean peninsula would 
make more easy the ultimate domination of Japan 
with its industrial base and industrially trained 
population. In planning for the future of Japan 
after the coming into effect of the peace treaty, 
its leaders cannot ignore these facts and the direc- 
tion and rate of progress made by Japan in the 
political, social, and economic fields will in large 
measure be governed by the progress which will 
have to be made in strengthening the ability of 
this new Japan to take care of itself in a not too 
friendly world. 


Hopes and Fears for Operation of the Peace Treaty 


As a step toward making it possible for Japan 
to resume its place as a responsible, cooperative 
member of the family of nations, 48 nations signed 
with Japan the peace treaty in San Francisco on 
September 8.2, The unity shown by the great ma- 
jority of the free world and the willingness of the 

apanese Government to align itself with the 
nations of the free world, has rightly been ac- 
claimed as a milestone toward eventual peace and 
stability in Asia. But it is only a beginning, and 
it is important that the nations of the free world 
do not now relax and lose the initiative which they 
so definitely obtained at San Francisco. There 
were doubts expressed in San Francisco by many 
of those who signed the treaty concerning various 
of its aspects. There were some fears expressed 
that we might be going too fast, that we would 
have been wiser to place in the treaty restrictions 
of one sort or another designed to insure Japan’s 
good behavior in the future. There were ques- 
tions raised as to whether or not Japan was in fact 
ready for a treaty of trust and reconciliation, 
whether it was in fact definitely committed to the 
democratic camp and to democratic processes and 
ideals. No one, of course, can give categorical as- 
surances that Japan will forever remain a friendly, 
peaceful, and cooperative member of the free 
world. But neither could that be assured by writ- 
ing words in a treaty. And whether or not the 
treaty we signed at San Francisco will be effective 
and last will depend not so much on the words in 
that treaty as to whether or not it expresses the 
facts of the mutual relationships between Japan 
and the Allied Powers. 

We believe that the treaty signed at San Fran- 
cisco does coincide with the true interests of Japan 
and the Allied Powers and we believe our task 
for the future is to see to it that our policies are 
such that our interests will continue to coincide 
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and that the treaty therefore will continue to be 
effective. 

The year ahead in Japan will be a year which 
will set the pattern for the future. The treaty 
has not yet gone into effect, and it may be several 
months before it does. In that time it is expected 
the Japanese people will be given an increasing 
measure of control over their own affairs and it 
is hoped this period between the signing of the 
treaty and its coming into effect will be a valuable 
period of adjustment for all of us. For while 
it is certainly necessary for an occupied people 
to make adjustments when an occupation ends, 
it is just as necessary for those of us who have 
been the occupiers to make adjustments, and in 
my own mind, it is questionable whether it may 
not be more difficult for the occupiers to make 
the necessary adjustments than for the occupied. 

With this general background, let us look for 
a few moments at the problems which are certain 
to arise over the coming months. These may be 
divided roughly into internal and external prob- 
lems, although in many cases the dividing line 
will be hazy, and in most cases the solution reached 
in one set of problems will vitally affect the solu- 
tion of the other. 


Possible Revision of Occupation Measures 


One of the series of problems which, while pri- 
marily an internal one, nevertheless cannot help 
but have international repercussions, is that con- 
cerning revision or nonrevision of certain occu- 
pation measures. For some time it has been 
apparent that many of the measures initiated 
during the occupation have, in greater or less de- 
gree, been unwelcome to large segments of the 
Japanese people and there has for some time been 
agitation for amendment or entire abolishment of 
certain of these measures. On May 1 of this year, 
General Ridgway, having in mind the approach- 
ing consummation of a peace treaty and the ne- 
cessity for the Japanese to begin to take more 
responsibility for their own affairs, issued a pro- 
nouncement which stated in part: 

.. With the full expectation that pertinent Allied 
policy directives will continue to be observed, the Japa- 
nese Government has been authorized to review existing 
ordinances issued in implementation of directives from 
this Headquarters, for the purpose of evolving through 
established procedures such modifications as past ex- 
perience and the present situation render necessary and 
desirable. 

Agitation for amendment and change in occu- 
pation measures has been motivated in the main 
by three factors (1) a doubt by many Japanese 
leaders of the practicability in Japan of certain 
occupation-sponsored measures; (2) a belief that 
certain of the punitive measures, notably the 
purge, have been enforced too long; and (3) a 
belief, held particularly among conservative Japa- 
nese leaders, that certain of the occupation-spon- 
sored measures would inhibit Japan’s early eco- 
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nomic and industrial recovery and hence make it 
difficult for Japan to contribute its share to the 
security of the free world against Communist 
aggression. 

With all of these reasons for change, one can 
have a certain sympathy. It is true that many 
measures, particularly in the early os of the 
occupation, were adopted in Japan without ade- 
quate appreciation of Japanese customs and tra- 
ditions, with the result that such measures have 
not really been assimilated by the Japanese people. 
There will be a need over the coming months 
for a reassessment of certain measures of this 
sort to show whether or not they are in fact adapt- 
able to Japan. It may also be true that certain 
measures, such as the purge, in most cases have 
now served their purpose and can safely be modi- 
fied or abolished. With respect to the third mo- 
tive, it may be well that in some cases continued 
implementation of the occupation measures, with- 
out due regard to changing conditions in Japan, 
might to some degree retard the economic and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of that country. However, 
it is in this field I believe the Japanese Government 
should proceed with the utmost care and with full 
regard for the social, political, and international 
aspects of these problems. Many of the measures 
adopted during the occupation were designed to 
correct practices and procedures which in the pre- 
war years had prevented the improvement of the 
standard of living of the people on the widest 
basis and which made possible the exploitation of 
the economy and the people of Japan for the pur- 
poses of a militaristic group who were more inter- 
ested in building up Japan’s power for aggression 
than in meeting the legitimate needs of their own 
people. 

We have found in America that the democracy 
and freedoms which we cherish can only come 
about as the result of an economic system which 
gives full play to all elements—capital, manage- 
ment, labor, and the consumer. The economic sys- 
tem in Japan before the war worked primarily 
to the advantage of capital, management, and the 
aggressive military-minded hierarchy which con- 
trolled the Government, rather than for labor and 
the consumers. In attempting to redress the bal- 
ance, the pendulum may have occasionally swung 
too far the other way and there is unquestionably 
room for modification, perhaps in a few cases 
even abolishment, of some of the measures adopted 
during the occupation. However, in the initial 
and natural enthusiasm of the Japanese people 
and Government in having an opportunity to 
make changes and to run their own show, as it 
were, great care must be taken that certain real 
advantages be not destroyed. We have found in 
America that a strong, honest, and independent 
labor movement working for the genuine interests 
of labor and not for a foreign “ism” makes a real 
contribution to economic and political stability. 
We have found that a free press is a safeguard of 
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our liberties, that universal suffrage and the ability 
of the people through their elected representatives 
to take an effective part in government are neces- 
sary if we are to preserve our freedoms. In mak- 
ing changes and adjustments which are necessary 
and desirable, let us caution the Government and 
people of Japan to go slowly and to examine 
carefully the spirit and true aim of these measures 
which they wish to change. It may appear to the 
Japanese that these are matters of internal con- 
cern only, but I can assure them such is not the 
case. 

In the trips we took during the course of nego- 
tiations on the Japanese peace treaty we were 
continually questioned by our friends in the Allied 
countries as to whether or not Japan would really 
adopt the democratic procedures which have been 
encouraged under the occupation. Many of Ja- 
pan’s neighbors are sincerely worried over what 
a Japan untrammeled by an occupation and 
treaty-imposed controls would be like. They are 
reserving judgment, and the attitude they take 
toward Japan in the future, toward Japanese 
trade and toward the reincorporation of Japan as 
an equal member of the family of nations, will in 
large measure be governed by what action the 
Japanese Government takes over the next few 
months as it regains more and more freedom. If 
there is evidence that the Japanese are indiscrim- 
inately throwing overboard these occupation- 
sponsored measures which can contribute to the 
growth of true democracy, I fear these countries 
will hesitate to accord to Japan and the Japanese 
that measure of cooperation necessary if Japan 
is again to become one of the great nations of 
the world. 


Outlook for Japanese Economic Recovery 


In the economic field Japan will be faced again 
with problems which from one point of view may 
be considered of purely internal concern but 
which may have far-reaching effect outside its 
borders. Japan will be reassuming its sovereignty 
amid better economic circumstances than could 
have been predicted several years ago, thanks not 
only to U.S. aid of approximately 2 billion dol- 
lars, but also to the stabilization policy of the oc- 
cupation and, in no small degree, thanks to the 
hard work of the Japanese themselves. The war 
in Korea has given a temporary stimulus to Jap- 
anese trade. The increasing allocation of indus- 
trial facilities in the other nations, particularly 
the United States, to production for defense and 
to strengthening the military might of the free 
world has indirectly resulted in an increasing 
world demand for Japanese manufactures with 
resultant benefits to Japan’s foreign trade. How- 
ever, these are not unmixed benefits for there has 
been a concurrent increase in the cost of raw 
materials which Japan must purchase abroad. 

Although the index of Japanese production has 
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risen from less than 100 in June 1950 to nearly 140 
in August of 1951, and monthly exports have more 
than doubled, there is still a considerable imbal- 
ance between Japan’s exports and ape im- 
ports which, for the immediate future, are being 
met from special earnings such as U.S. procure- 
ment for Korea and the maintenance of the U.S. 
Forces in Japan. In the long run, however, Ja- 
yan’s trade level must increase appreciably and 
om shipping earnings also rise if she is to be able 
to get along without direct or indirect aid. Since 
Japan’s former markets in Manchuria and China 
have been closed, it has been necessary to look fur- 
ther afield, and while considerable success has been 
achieved in developing Japan’s exports to South 
and Southeast Asia, there is still much that needs 
to be done. In that part of the world there is great 
scope for Japanese goods and techniques in help- 
ing to rehabilitate those countries and in con- 
tributing to the industrialization which many of 
those nations now seek. Certain of those coun- 
tries, notably the Philippines and Indonesia, are 
looking forward to early negotiations with Japan 
under the terms of article 14 of the peace treaty 
which require Japan to negotiate reparations 
agreements. The Japanese Government on its 
part has pledged itself to enter into such negotia- 
tions, and I understand it has already set up in 
Japan preliminary machinery and designated 
personnel for the conduct of such negotiations. 

While the reparations which Japan can furnish 
will not be large, they, nic, at for a time 
will be a burden on the Japanese economy, which 
must be taken into consideration in any estimate 
of immediate future prospects of Japanese trade. 
Nevertheless, we believe that if the Japanese 
make an honest effort, and there is every reason to 
believe they will, to carry out the terms of the 
treaty, they will not only create for themselves 
great good will among their neighbors, who have 
so grievously suffered as the result of Japanese 
militarism, but they may also establish trade pat- 
terns and contribute to raising standards of living 
which will be of long-run benefit to the whole 
Asiatic area. 

One of the great problems today is the fact that 


the great majority of Japan’s imports are still. 


from dollar areas, whereas her exports go to non- 
dollar countries. In the first 6 months of 1951, 
for example, Japan purchased about 500 million 
dollars worth of goods in North America, while in 
the same period her — to North America 
totaled only some 60 million dollars. The prob- 
lem of more even distribution of Japan’s trade 
is one of the most immediate of those which her 
people will have to grapple with over the coming 
months. 

As in other countries, there is considerable agi- 
tation in Japan for reduction of taxes and removal 
of economic controls. Here the Japanese Gov- 
ernment must proceed most cautiously. The 
danger of inflation in Japan is constant, and while 
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that is just as true in the United States, the prob- 
lem is more difficult in Japan, for unlike the 
United States which can answer inflation with 
production from its own resources, Japan is de- 
pendent upon imports both for basic domestic 
consumption and for export. Any acute inflation 
in Japan immediately raises Japan’s export prices 
and has an adverse effect on its export markets on 
which it is fundamentally dependent. Continued 
controls over the use of foreign exchange, over the 
allocation of imported materials, and over the use 
of credit, together with a realistic tax program, 
will have to be maintained for some time if the 
economy of Japan is to remain on a stable footing 
and be in a position to fulfill its international 
obligations. 


Japan’s Problem of Self-Defense 


In the field of security, Japan’s problems are in 
many respects the most difficult. At present Japan 
is defenseless and so the treaty of peace ree we 4 
signed restored to Japan the inherent right of col- 
lective self-defense. In restoring the sovereignty 
of Japan, it is necessary to restore a sovereignty 
which can be defended. To do anything else 
would, as Mr. Dulles has said, “be a fraud.” For 
the time being Japan’s defense from external ag- 
gression will be dependent upon the maintenance 
in Japan of American Forces in accordance with 
the security pact signed by Japan and the United 
States on September 8.* At some point Japan 
must decide in what manner she wishes to con- 
tribute to her own self-defense. That is a problem 
which has both political and economic aspects. 

There is a genuine concern on the part of most 
Japanese as to the means by which they can dis- 
charge their responsibility for their own defense 
while avoiding the creation of a military machine 
such as that which formerly took over and ran 
Japan. There is also the question in Japan as to 
how the great costs of a modern defense establish- 
ment can be financed without so weakening the 
economic fabric of the country that it would be a 
ready prey to that very Communist infiltration 
which it is designed to combat. These are real 
problems. As President Truman has pointed out, 
a beginning has been made in the development in 
the Pacific area of security on a collective basis 
which will enable each nation to have security 
without developing itself those forces which can 
be an offensive threat. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has elected to take part, and it cannot be too 
often emphasized that this choice of Japan’s was 
a free choice. As early as last February when Mr. 
Dulles was in Japan he discussed this general topic 
with the Japanese and he said publicly that if 
Japan wished it could share collective protection 
against direct aggression. He went on to say: 

That, however, is not a choice which the United States 
is going to impose upon Japan. It is an invitation. The 


3 BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 468. 
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United States is not interested in slavish conduct. oe 
We are concerned only with the brave and the free. The 
choice must be Japan’s own choice. 

This decision of the Japanese Government to 
enter into a security pact with the United States 
was undoubtedly a difficult one. However, just 
as the United States has shown trust in the Japa- 
nese people and Government by advocating and 
signing a treaty of reconciliation without arduous 
post-treaty controls, so must the Japanese people 
trust the U. S. Government and people that the 
will so implement this Security Treaty that it will 
contribute to the true long-term good of both 
countries and the peace of the whole Pacific area. 

These in brief are some of the problems facing 
Japan in the year ahead. They have only been 
sketchily touched upon and many of the problems 
have not even been mentioned, but they indicate, 
I believe, the difficulties which the new and free 
Japan will face. There will be no easy or quick 
answers to these problems and those who long for 
an early resurgence of Japanese prosperity and 
Japanese trade and all that it can mean for both 
Japan and the United States must not be im- 
patient. While the problems are difficult, they are 
not insoluble and I believe we should be optimistic 


Security and Shortages 


by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


In recent years, the world’s capacity to fabricate 
has expanded more rapidly than the supply of raw 
materials. Probably the rapid increase in indus- 


trial production in this country and in Western ° 


Europe in 1950, by itself alone, would have put 
substantial pressure on the raw material markets. 
As an added element, the U. S. Government was 
active in 1950 in many markets in building up its 
stockpile of strategic materials. When to these 
was added the recognition of the fact that enor- 
mous quantities of raw materials would be required 
to implement the armament program, a fact which 
had an exaggerated effect on the situation by en- 
couraging speculation, the raw material markets 
reacted immediately and prices skyrocketed. For 
some commodities, even where prices did not rise 
substantially, as in the case of sulphur, the deficit 
situation was reflected in the inability of prospec- 
tive purchasers to locate any available supply. 

This situation held a serious threat to all indus- 
trial economies where actual shortage could lead 
directly to serious disruption of production. In 
many instances, a number of different raw mate- 

* Made before the Conference on Distribution at Boston, 


Mass., on Oct. 16 and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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about Japan’s future prospects. This is not a 
cheap, false optimism which ignores problems, 
but an optimism based upon a knowledge of the 
abilities and character of the Japanese people. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would like to end 
as I began by referring to the past, for it is from 
the past history of Japan that we can draw en- 
couragement regarding the future. We should 
remember that when Commodore Perry first 
visited Japan in 1853, he found a nation of ap- 
proximately 30 million people living in a stage 
of economic development no more advanced than 
that of fifteenth-century Europe, and then less 
than a 100 years later, by 1940, Japan had trans- 
formed itself into a front-rank industrial and 
military power supporting a population of 73 
million people with a standard of living above 
anything known by their ancestors. While the 
condition of the world today is certainly different, 
and not as favorable to the future growth of Japan 
as was that prevailing in the previous 100 years, 
nevertheless, I believe we can have confidence that 
given a fair chance, the Japanese people can and 
will make their nation into a prosperous, peaceful, 
and cooperative member of the free world. 


rials must be combined into a final product, and the 
lack of any one of them could stop the flow of the 
finished product. Furthermore, the problem is 
not only one of supply but also of price. The tre- 
mendous advance in raw material prices could not 
help but disturb economies where price structures 
and wage levels often were in rather uncertain bal- 
ance. For some countries, largely producers of 
raw materials, the high prices might well prove to 
be a bonanza, creating difficult problems of finan- 
cial discipline often associated with the sudden at- 
taining of unexpected wealth. In other countries, 
large consumers of imported raw materials whose 
prices had gone up much more than those of the 
manufactured goods which they sold abroad, the 
difficulty of meeting their foreign payments again 
became serious. 

To put the problem in economic terms, it was 
simply that the demand for raw materials caused 
by increasing production of civilian goods plus 
expanding rearmament programs exceeded the 
supply of those materials, and the inevitable result 
was a rapid increase in price. In some instances, 
prices have declined in recent months as the orig- 
inal speculative outburst wore off and as other 
adjustments in demand or supply have been made, 
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but, in general, raw material prices are still above 
other elements in general price levels. The prob- 
lem of raw materials, both supply and price, has 
become a major preoccupation of top officials in 
every government because it not only affects the 
health of their civilian economies, but can prove to 
be a limiting factor to even the most energetic 
efforts to build up their military structures. 


U.S. Approach to the Raw Materials Problem 


In the United States, the raw material problem 
has been approached in a number of ways. The 
first has been to endeavor to cut back the demand. 
To some extent this has been done by efforts to 
reduce the dollars in the hands of purchasers, 
through various anti-inflation measures. Further- 
more, the problem has been attacked directly by 
limitations in the use of materials in short supply. 
The Defense Production Authority has required 
the elimination or reduction in the rate of pro- 
duction for civilian consumption of many less 
essential products in order to reduce the require- 
ments of scarce raw materials. Some nonessential 
uses have been forbidden, and in other cases, limits 
have been placed on the total permissible produc- 
tion of finished products. In the case of certain 
basic materials, such as steel, copper, and alumi- 
num, the Government is now allocating the supply 
among producers, thus cutting back on many uses 
and also, indirectly, limiting the consumption of 
other materials not directly controlled. Finally, 
in some instances, such as rubber, tin, and tung- 
sten, which come largely from abroad, the Gov- 
ernment is doing all the buying and therefore is 
able to control use within the American economy 
by its control over distribution. 

Not only are steps being taken to cut back re- 
quirements, but steps are also being taken to in- 
crease the supply. In the case of rubber, the war- 
built synthetic rubber plants are being brought 
back into full operation; in the case of cotton, the 
Department of Agriculture successfully set a 

eatly increased acreage goal; expansion projects 

or sulphur are promising. Special inducements 

have been ded to producers who might other- 
wise be unwilling to expand their production under 
present price ceilings, through accelerated tax 
amortization, direct loans, loan guaranties, long- 
term procurement contracts, and stand-by pur- 
chase commitments. 

Efforts are being made to increase foreign raw 
material production through Eca projects, Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, and long-term supply 
contracts. For example, credit has been extended 
to projects to produce manganese in Brazil, tung- 
sten in Argentina and Peru, and sulphur in Argen- 
tina and Mexico. In addition, exploration has 
been assisted in instances such as manganese, lead, 
and zinc in Greece; tungsten in Portugal; copper, 
lead, and zine in the Belgian Congo; chrome in 
Turkey and New Caledonia; industrial diamonds 
in British Guiana and French Morocco; and co- 
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lumbite in Norway and British Guiana. This en- 
couragement of exploration parallels efforts in this 
country. The Government has offered to pay from 
50 to 90 percent of the cost of prospecting for 28 
different minerals, 700 applications have been re- 
ceived, and a number of promising projects have 
already been approved. 

Another serious problem that cannot be over- 
looked, because it affects the attitude of _—— 
producing countries, is the possibility of surplus 
production of certain raw materials when our 
stockpile programs have been completed. In some 
cases, the U.S. stockpile demand represents the 
difference between scarcity and a fairly good bal- 
ance of supply on the one hand and world require- 
ments on the other. For this reason, producers 
of some commodities are reluctant to invest capital 
to expand their productive facilities unless they 
have assurance of larger U.S. demand than in the 

ast. 

By thus reducing the effective demand and in- 
creasing the supply as much as possible, the pres- 
sures on the markets have been considerably re- 
duced, the necessary raw materials have been made 
available for the rearmament program, and the 
maintenance of price ceilings has been possible. 

However, the problem of raw materials is not 
one faced alone by the United States. There are 
some strategic materials in which we are self-suffi- 
cient such as molybdenum, sulphur, and phosphate 
rock. On the other hand, there are other prod- 
ucts which we obtain almost entirely from abroad, 
such as quartz crystals, industrial diamonds, tin, 
nickel, long-fiber asbestos, and strategic mica. 
There are still many other products where more 
than a third of our supply is imported, such as 
copper, lead, zinc, and tungsten. Other countries, 
of course, have different geological resources, but 
all face the same problem of dependence for much 
of their requirements upon sources outside their 
own control. Normally, we all compete in the 
world markets for these materials. In the face of 
limited supplies and high prices, many other coun- 
tries have taken steps closely paralleling our own. 
The British have restricted the use of scarce com- 
modities to various percentages of 1949 or 1950 
use. In many other countries, government pur- 
chasing has given the government a means of re- 
stricting less essential uses. 


The International Materials Conference 


However, the world requirements still exceed 
the world supply, and in such a situation of short- 
age no amount of domestic stabilization on our 
part could prevent the skyrocketing of world 
prices if other countries went into the market 
vigorously. It therefore became apparent last 
fall that international action was necessary, and 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France set out to organize some international 
machinery. This led to the setting up of what is 
known as the International Materials Conference. 
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The Conference has a Central Group with 10 mem- 
bers, namely: Australia, Brazil, Canada, France 
India, Italy, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and representatives of the Organization of 
American States (Oas), and of the Organization 
of European Economic Cooperation (Orkc). 
This group provides geographical representation 
as well as that of producer and consumer coun- 
tries. The Central Group is responsible for 
initiating action in connection with any com- 
modity where its members feel that international 
consideration would be helpful. 

The form which action has taken has been to 
set up specific commodity committees whose mem- 
bers are representatives of the leading producing 
and consuming countries in the free world of the 
particular commodity to be considered, usually 
about a dozen countries in all. Neither the Cen- 
tral Group nor the commodity committees have 
any charter or by-laws, but they are merely a 
group of responsible government representatives 
gathered together to consider with each other what 
can be done to deal with whatever seem to be the 
immediate problems for their particular com- 
modity. There are now seven committees dealing 
with the following groups of commodities: copper, 
lead, and zinc; cotton and cotton linters; manga- 
nese, nickel, and cobalt; molybdenum and tung- 
sten; pulp and paper; sulphur; and wool. 

These committees have no powers except to make 
recommendations to governments. Therefore, the 
solutions which are devised must be so reasonable 
and equitable as to command acceptance. Up to 
the present time, technicians have been sent to 
Washington by almost 30 countries to participate 
on one or another committee, and they have been 
at work for some months. Each committee has 
made a survey of world requirements and supply. 
It has listened to suggestions and received infor- 
mation from representatives of nonmember coun- 
tries who wished to appear. Already, agreed 
recommendations have been developed for the con- 
servation of tungsten, molybdenum, manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, and copper. The process of meet- 
ing together has also stimulated technological im- 
provement, i.e., as a result of the discussions, 
French experts have visited this country to learn 
about boron steel. In turn, French experts have 
made useful suggestions to reduce the sulphuric 
acid requirement in fertilizer production. 

Already there has been specific international 
action in eight particular cases. Tungsten and 
molybdenum are metals of particular importance 
in making heat-resistant steel. There is no doubt 
but that present world production is far short of 
present world demand. What the international 
committee has done, beyond developing recom- 
mendations for conservation, is to estimate the 
available supply and then recommend to govern- 
ments the fair distribution of this supply among 
the various consumer countries for the third quar- 
ter of this year. The governments concerned have 
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accepted the recommendations of the committee, 
Furthermore, with one exception, they have agreed 
that the prices shall not exceed those which have 
been the ceiling prices in the United States. 

The third case, that of sulphur, is one in which 
the United States is the chief producer and the 
demands by various countries for American sul- 
phur have far exceeded our ability to supply. 
What the Commodity Committee has done is to 
develop a fair basis for distributing sulphur among 
the various countries, thus relieving the United 
States of what would have been an exceedingly 
difficult problem, and a type of problem hardly 
calculated to create friends. In the fourth case, 
that of paper and pulp, the committee has already 
agreed upon emergency allocations of newsprint 
to take care of special shortage situations in some 
15 countries. 

More recently, the committee dealing with cop- 
per, lead, and zinc has made recommendations, 
and obtained agreement from the materially af- 
fected governments, on allocation proposals cov- 
ering the distribution of copper and zinc in the 
fourth quarter of this year. Another committee 
has successfully concluded arrangements for allo- 
cation of chal and nickel for the same period. 

The cotton committee, which was originally 
formed because of the world cotton shortage that 
preceded the 1951 crop, has decided that the supply 
situation at present is not stringent enough to re- 

uire international action at this time, but has 

ecided to review the situation later. The wool 
committee reached the conclusion that it would be 
impossible to obtain agreement from governments 
at present, but also decided to re-examine the sit- 
uation at a later date. 

During World War II, the problem of the equi- 
table allocation of raw materials was handled by 
a board with only two members—the United States 
and the United Kingdom—and the decisions which 
were reached were effectively enforced through the 
control of the world’s shipping. Today, there is 
no such sanction and one must rely on interna- 

In general, the policy of the United States is 
that we are willing to participate with others in 
the process of sharing where sharing is needed. 
We place armament and essential civilian require- 
ments first, both at home and abroad. In terms or 
our immediate national interest, we need a pro- 
gram of international cooperation, for we import 
many more essential materials than we export. 
In fact, there are 70 commodities in the list of our 
strategic requirements which come wholly or 

artly from foreign sources. More important, 
Mg is our basic desire to build strength in 
the free world, and that requires the most effective 
and efficient use of the deficit commodities through- 
out the world. 


U.S. Interest in Price Levels of Other Countries 


There is another set of problems which arise di- 
rectly in the price field. We made a valiant effort 
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to stop further price advances when price ceilings 
for transactions in the United States were estab- 
lished at the levels of the beginning of this year. 
But this, of course, did not control prices in other 
countries, and for many commodities, the world 
price level advanced still further. This meant 
that sellers were likely to sell to purchasers in other 
countries wherever possible rather than to Ameri- 
can buyers. The U.S. copper ceiling was 2414 
cents, but the world market price was nearer 30 
cents and sales have been reported at levels as high 
as 50 cents. The dilemma thus created is a real 
one. Either American buyers are unable to pur- 
chase in foreign markets, or the price ceilings on 
imports must be raised with the effect of weakening 
the entire effort to stabilize. Therefore, we have 
a real interest in the price levels of other countries. 
In one instance, we have forced a major reduction 
in price, that of tin, by simply staying out of the 
market. Obviously, that is not a long-run solution. 
This problem of domestic vs. world prices has 
been met in a number of ways. Many imported 
products, particularly consumers’ goods, are al- 
lowed to come in with only the American additions 
to the foreign export price being under ceiling 
control. For some raw materials which must be 
obtained abroad, where their use is limited and 
specialized, and where they constitute a very small 
part of the cost of finished goods, the ceilings have 
actually been removed. For other products, Gov- 
ernment purchasing has been established and the 
material then resold to the American consumer. 
Of course, this technique of government purchase 
and resale might be used to equalize prices with 
the Government absorbing the difference, and this 
is one of the authorities obtained in the extended 
Defense Production Act. 
In a recent decision affecting lead and zinc, this 
Government attempted a compromise between a 
rice which would permit a maximum flow of 
imports and a price which would best serve to 
combat inflation. Ceiling prices for imports were 
adopted which arcs some roll-back in the 
= currently being received by exporters to the 
nited States and, at the same time, an increase 
was granted in the prices permitted to domestic 
producers. At least for the great bulk of trans- 
actions, the ceilings for imports and for domestic 
production have thus been brought together, and 
it is the hope of the Defense agencies that any re- 
duction in imports resulting from this action will 
be offset by increased domestic production. 


Effect of Military Programs on Commodity Problems 


While I am talking about our present-day com- 
modity problems I must interject still one further 
complicating factor, and that is that the military 
program in which we are interested is not merely 
the program of the United States but the program 
of many other countries. To the extent to which 
we assist these countries to build their military 
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strength by sending them equipment and other 
military material, the process merely adds their 
requirement to our own American defense produc- 
tion program. However, we also have a major 
interest in encouraging military production itself 
in other countries. This may mean recognizing 
additional requirements for them in the way of 
raw materials as well as new machine tools and 
other equipment. It may even call for finished 
consumer goods in cases where it has been necessary 
to divert productive capacity from civilian to mili- 
tary use. These elements also have to be included 
in all calculations. 

I have not tried to give you the full detail of the 
many commodity problems which appear in a pe- 
riod of shortage, but merely to suggest the variety 
and the complexity of considerations which have 
suddenly become important in recent months. 
These are difficult problems, but at least I think 
we are entitled to feel that we have made substan- 
tial progress towards increasing the small supply 
of essential commodities, and assuring the most 
effective use both nationally and internationally of 
that supply which is available. This is essential 
if we are to achieve our security objectives without 
weakening the civilian economic base upon which 
the strength of our economy depends. 


Tungsten & Molybdenum Allocation 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on October 25 that the governments of 
the countries represented on the Tungsten-Molyb- 
denum Committee have accepted the Committee’s 
recommendations for a plan of distribution of 
tungsten and molybdenum for the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1951. 

The 13 member countries are Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

In the past 3 months, there has been a substantial 
increase in the production of tungsten and molyb- 
denum. Total production of tungsten in the free 
world for the fourth quarter is estimated at 3,245 
metric tons compared to 2,800 tons for the third 
quarter (metal content in each case). Molybde- 
num production is estimated at 4,720 tons for the 
fourth quarter ; third quarter estimates were 4,400 
tons (metal content ineach case). However, along 
with this increase in production, the total require- 
ments for defense and for civilian needs, including 
indirect defense, have increased still further. 
Thus, even if the needs for strategic stockpilin 
were excluded for the fourth quarter, clan 
requirements would still greatly exceed estimated 
production—in the case of tungsten by over 80 per- 
cent and in the case of molybdenum by over 70 
percent. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








The Sixth General Assembly Meets at Paris 


THE ROLE OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


by John D. Hickerson 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs’ 


I am honored at the invitation to return to talk 
with you again about our plans for the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. These annual receptions, spon- 
sored by the American Association for the United 
Nations, are valuable and important affairs. They 
give us an opportunity to take stock of our foreign 
policy program on the eve of the General As- 
sembly. We need this sort of perspective after 
months of intensive preparations, and before we 
go into the hard work of the Assembly. 

About 2 weeks from now the sixth session of the 
General Assembly will open in Paris. The free 
world’s representatives are going to Paris sup- 

orted by greater strength than ever before. The 
Seeaniies knows this, and knows that our ap 
strength and unity can thwart its plans for worl 

domination. The Soviets have greatly stepped 
up their campaign to sap the strength and to 
undermine the unity of the free peoples. They 
will intensify these efforts in the General As- 
sembly. We are determined that they will not 
succeed. 

To say that this Assembly will be meeting at a 
critical time in world affairs is true, but not novel. 
The General Assembly is now accustomed to crisis. 
It is a going concern, operating in businesslike 
fashion, ready to tackle problems no matter how 
difficult. The agenda for the sixth session now 
contains more than 60 items and there may be as 
many as 80 by the time the Assembly opens on 
November 6. These include such problems as 
Korea, collective security, Palestine, armaments, 
human rights, aid to underdeveloped countries, 


* Address made before the American Association for the 
United Nations and the National Citizens Committee for 
United Nations Day, at New York, on Oct. 21 and released 
to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same 
date. 
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land reform and cartels, and the progress of de- 
pendent peoples. An important and urgent item, 
not yet on the agenda, will be the submission by the 
three occupying powers in Germany of a proposal 
by the Federal Government of German ie a 
commission to determine the extent to which pre- 
vailing circumstances allow the holding of free 
elections in the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
zone of Germany.’ All these problems have one in 
common : they are tough problems, and the reason 
they are in the United Nations is that they could 
not be solved without recourse to the United 
Nations. 

We think this is a healthy and necessary devel- 
opment. All these problems are essentially world 
problems, and all the world’s peoples have an inter- 
est in their solution. It is too much to expect that 
the Assembly will be able to work out solutions 
overnight on the thorniest of international ques- 
tions. But slow, steady progress is being made, 
and we are encouraged that confidence in the Gen- 
eral Assembly has increased as a result of its 
ability to deal with these questions. 

For ourselves, we are glad of the opportunity to 
discuss our policies in this great world forum. We 
welcome the Assembly’s judgment on our policies 
because we try hard to do the right thing in world 
affairs. We know that we derive considerable 
benefit from the free and frank discussion that 
goes on in the Assembly. Here we can and do 
reach agreements with other U.N. members on 
common courses of action. These common under- 
takings receive the moral blessing of the As- 
sembly, and this helps in our joint efforts to make 
right prevail in the international community. 


Program To Be Presented by U.S. Delegation 


This year the United States has a good solid 
program to present to the General Assembly. It 
may not be a dramatic program but it will be 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 29, p. 694. 
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significant. It is a program in keeping with the 
ae role of the Gon hematin We are seek- 
ing to consolidate the gains which have been made 
in the past, and especially at last year’s Assembly 
session. 

Our program has been worked out carefully 
within the U.S. Government to provide respon- 
sible and realistic policies for our delegation at 
Paris. We are continuously exchanging views 
with other free governments on important ques- 
tions so that our policies will take into account 
the opinions and needs of other free peoples and 
represent a common and more effective approach. 

The core of our program this year is again col- 
lective security. We are concentrating on collec- 
tive security because it is the greatest need of the 
world today. Together we share a common dan- 
ger—the danger that Communist aggression poses 
to the survival of freemen. The only way we can 
meet this danger is to develop collective strength 
in support of the Charter so that the Communist 
aggressors will have no choice but to abandon 
aggression. 

ollective security is being tested in battle in 
Korea. Korea often gets squeezed out of the 
headlines by some new and dramatic event. But 
Korea and what it stands for will never be for- 
otten. There the United Nations has been con- 
ronted with two waves of aggression—the first by 
a small aggressor, North Korea; and the second 
by a big aggressor, Communist China. The record 
of the heroic U.N. Forces against these aggressions 
proves that collective security works. 

Our battlefield victories have interrupted the 
disastrous chain of consequences in which little 
aggressions are allowed to snowball into major 
wars. The response of the United Nations to the 
challenge in Korea inas served notice that the free 
world is determined to preserve the fabric of 
international peace and security. 

The U.N. task in Korea has been a collective 
effort. Besides the United States, 15 other U.N. 
members now have armed forces fighting with the 
Republic of Korea. Military contributions from 
other U.N. members have tripled since I talked to 
you last year. Three times as many other coun- 
tries are now represented by fighting forces, and 
the number of their forces has more than tripled. 
Some 47 countries are providing various kinds of 
material assistance to this U.N. effort. And more 
than 60 countries, including non-U.N. members, 
have joined in the United Nations’ strategic em- 
bargo against the aggressors. This is really some- 
thing new in history. It is the first time that 
nations have banded together under an interna- 
tional organization to fight aggression. But we 
must recognize that the United States has borne 
a disproportionate share of the burden. So long 
as there are tasks for the United Nations in Korea, 
this burden should be more widely and equitably 
shared. We believe that more contributions from 
other U.N. members will be forthcoming. This 
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means more troops, more material support, and 
more relief and rehabilitation assistance. Collec- 
tive security means not only that all share a com- 
mon danger, but that all must contribute to the 
common effort in accordance with their means. 

Although we cannot be optimistic, we hope that 
in spite of all the frustrations to date, the Com- 
munists will agree to an honorable armistice in 
Korea. If so, this Assembly will face the problem 
of a permanent settlement. The Assembly should 
also take further steps toward restoring the Korean 
people to health. The United Nations must dem- 
onstrate not only that aggression does not pay but 
that the victim will not be abandoned once the 
fighting stops. This work will fall to the U.N. 

orean Reconstruction Agency, which is already 
laying plans for a comprehensive rebuilding job. 

The significance of Korea has already reached 
far beyond the boundaries of that unhappy 
peninsula. Korea has become a tremendous spur 
to the U.N. efforts to build an effective system 
of collective security. If we can continue to push 
ahead with the job of building collective security, 
the odds against future aggressions may become 
prohibitive. This is clearly the paramount task 
facing the Sixth General Assembly. 

The General Assembly took a significant step 
last fall when it approved Secretary Acheson’s 
“Uniting for Peace” program. This program, 
however, was not to be achieved simply by passing 
a resolution. Rather, it was and is a living pro- 
gram which charts the U.N.’s course for many 
years to come. 


Accomplishments in the Collective Security Field 


It is appropriate to take stock of what the 
United Nations has accomplished and what it 
needs to do in the collective security field. Under 
the “Uniting for Peace” program, the United 
Nations has unshackled itself from the veto in 
security matters. Now the General Assembly can 
meet within 24 hours in emergency session and 
can recommend collective action by a two-thirds 
majority whenever a veto prevents the Security 
Council from acting. In order to provide speedy, 
factual reporting for such decisions, the Assembly 
has established a 14-member Peace Observation 
Commission which can send observers to trouble 
spots. 

The Assembly last year also took steps toward 
providing the United Nations with enough 
strength to carry out its collective security de- 
cisions. All U.N. members were asked to main- 
tain, within their own armed forces, contingents 
which these governments could make available for 
U.N. action against aggression. Twenty-nine 
members have responded favorably to this request. 
There is now basis for hope that in the future the 
United Nations will have a basic force to rely 
upon. At this time, the United Nations should 
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push ahead for more widespread and more posi- 
tive troop designations. We believe the Assembly 
should urge its members to provide these as 
rapidly and liberally as conditions permit. 

These efforts to build strength for the United 
Nations have been carried forward and broadened 
by the work of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee. This Committee has been working since 
March on a comprehensive study of the ways and 
means of strengthening the U.N.’s capacities for 
maintaining world peace, or for restoring the 
peace after it has been broken. The Committee 
has pioneered in making initial steps toward the 
goal of collective security that man has sought for 
2,000 years. 

Its study includes both the building of collective 
strength and its effective application. To apply 
collective strength effectively is especially difficult, 
as the Korean experience has proved, unless there 
is prior agreement on the principles and pro- 
cedures to be followed. The Committee has 
formulated these guidelines and techniques in such 
a way that they can be adapted to the needs and 
circumstances of any particular case. 

In its recent report, for example, the Committee 
stresses the need for readiness, for universal par- 
ticipation, and for equitable burden-sharing. 
This means that all states should participate in 
U.N. collective measures and that each should 
carry its fair share of the load. Under such 
general principles, the Committee has formulated 
a catalog of various political, economic, and mili- 
tary measures for the United Nations’ use against 
any particular threat or breach of the peace. The 
Committee’s progress was most apparent in the 
field of military measures where it outlined ways 
for welding the armed forces and other assistance 
and facilities contributed by many states into a 
single U.N. team for maximum effectiveness 
against an aggressor. 

I hope that many of you will read the Com- 
mittee’s report, for it illustrates the security 
possibilities of the United Nations. It is hearten- 
ing, for example, to see that a committee of 14 
nations can agree in advance on the necessity of 
coetee an executive military authority to be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the military opera- 
tions on behalf of the United Nations, acting 
within the framework of its policies and objec- 
tives. The report deals with relationships which 
should exist between the executive military au- 
thority, the victim state, and the states which 
contribute to collective action. It outlines the 
procedures which should be followed by states 
in the various aspects of their participation in 
the collective effort against aggression. 

These and the other recommendations of the 
Collective Measures Committee provide a sub- 
stantial foundation for building and operating an 
effective U.N. collective security system. We be- 
lieve the Assembly should approve the Commit- 
tee’s report, and give impetus to further work in 
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this field. Much remains to be done. We believe 
that the Committee should be continued by the 
General Assembly to follow through on the promis- 
ing start it has made. 

e need, for example, to clarify the relation- 
ship between the growing U.N. collective securit 
system and the collective defense systems whic 
are being built within such arrangements as the 
North Atlantic Pact. This is not an either/or 
proposition. We need collective defense arrange- 
ments to build strength as rapidly as possible 
within certain strategic areas. But these arrange- 
ments are in no way a substitute for a U.N. collec- 
tive security system. Rather, they are important 
supplements to the United Nations because they 
provide an effective way of maintaining peace and 
security within a prescribed geographic area while 
the more comprehensive U.N. system is being built. 
The important fact is that both of those security 
methods are complementary. They all tie in 
under the U.N. Charter as mutually-supporting 
means for keeping the peace. 

We are going to stress collective security at this 
Assembly because it is the responsible and realistic 
road to world peace. This does not mean that we 
believe in reliance upon power exclusively, but 
only that we have found that collective strength 
is a necessary ingredient in the free world’s efforts 
to keep the peace. 


The Problems of Armament Control and Aid to 
Underdeveloped Countries 


The development of sufficient strength against 
aggression may also convince the Kremlin that 
its self-interests require sincere steps to reach 

nuine, enforceable arrangements for the re- 

uction and control of armaments. We have al- 
ways favored such arrangements, and we have 
worked hard for 5 years to accomplish this through 
the United Nations. As a first procedural step, 
we believe that the forthcoming | pinnae should 
act on the proposal made by President Truman on 
October 24, 1950, that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Commission on Conventional Arma- 
ments be merged, and, as the President reiterated 
last week, we are ready, as we always have been, 
to work out with the Soviet Union and all other 
nations a realistic U.N. program for lifting the 
burden of armaments and securing the peace. 

We are fully aware that abiding peace cannot 
be achieved by strength of arms alone. Wherever 
people live in ignorance, disease, and poverty— 
wherever fundamental human rights are denied— 
there cannot be real peace. The U.N. progress 
in improving basic living conditions helps people 

ain a real stake in the defense of world peace. 
en they are moving forward and they see 
further prospects of advancement, they are not 
likely to be passive or neutral about the impor- 
tance of collective security. Rather they will 
recognize, as we do, that their continued human 
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progress depends upon cooperation against the 
common present danger which would force all of 
us back into the Dark Ages. 

We Americans understand the aspirations of 
economically less-developed peoples. We have a 
deep and abiding sympathy for those in need who 
are determined to help themselves. Our under- 
standing and sympathy springs from our own na- 
tional experience and history; from decades of 
bitter struggle against hostile elements, against 
wilderness and the desert, against unyielding soil, 
against floods and erosion, against sickness and 
disease, and against the limitations of the produc- 
tivity of human labor. We did not inherit our 
wealth; we created it. Nor did we inherit our in- 
dustrial capacity; we built it stone by stone and 
tool by tool in a century and a half of hard work. 

Thus, for the sake of our own security and out 
of our understanding and sympathy for the aspira- 
tions of the less-developed countries and their 
peoples, we are willing to do our utmost in extend- 
ing our help. We have given, and will continue to 

ive, support to the work of the Trusteeship 

ouncil in promoting the development of economic 
well-being and progressive self-government for de- 
pendent areas and peoples. e have given, and 
will continue to give, our full support to the eco- 
nomic and social work of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. We are gratified by the 
progress achieved in the short span of a little over 
5 years of such cooperative effort. 

We think that the Sixth General Assembly will 
move ahead with a constructive program on these 
long-range problems so that the United Nations 
may come closer toward the goal of better condi- 
tions of human freedom and well-being. 

The General Assembly has a real opportunity to 
make great strides toward world freedom and 
security. Whether this will be done depends to a 
large extent on our leadership—not leadership by 
dominating others, but leadership in the pattern 
described so well by Secretary Acheson in these 
words: 


I don’t think anyone is more conscious than I am, unless 
it be General Bradley, of the difficulties of working within 
a coalition as large as the group in the United Nations 
who are associated together in Korea. There are a thou- 
sand problems in working with so many nations, consid- 
ering their points of view, and modifying your own so 
that you may maintain a true friend. But I assure you 
that it is worth it a million times. Whatever loss there is 
in efficiency of operation is gained a million times by the 
strength which comes from the group’s believing that the 
leader is paying attention to other people’s points of view. 
We should be forever grateful to the United Nations for 
furnishing a forum where the United States of America, 
to maintain its leadership, must enter and must explain 
itself to the rest of the world, and do so in terms which are 
so persuasive that countries will be convinced, do so under 
circumstances where the United States and its representa- 
tives listen to the representative of the smallest country in 
the world who has a point of view which he wishes to ex- 
press, do so under circumstances where we make every 
effort to harmonize the views, adjust views, and may not 
force views down other people’s throats. If we do that, 
then I believe the United States will avoid that narrow 
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view which has led to the destruction of great powers and 
great empires in the past. The United States will lead 
into a new course in which the free nations will continue 
to be free nations, freely associated, freely, willingly, and 
eagerly accepting leadership which they believe considers 
their interests as deeply as it does its own. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


On October 24, the Department of State an- 
nounced the names of the members of the United 
States delegation to the sixth regular session of the 
General ey of the United Nations, which 
will convene at Paris, France, on November 6. 
During the absences of Secretary Acheson, Warren 
R. Austin will serve as head of the delegation. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, Department of State 

Ambassador Warren R. Austin, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations and United States Representative 
in the Security Council 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Rep. Michael J. Mansfield 

Rep. John M. Vorys 

Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large (serves as repre- 
sentative in the absence of the Secretary of State) 


ALTERNATE REPRESENTATIVES 


John Sherman Cooper 

Ambassador Ernest A. Gross, Deputy U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations and Deputy United States 
Representative in the Security Council 

Benjamin V. Cohen 

Anna Lord Strauss 

Channing H. Tobias 


ADVISERS 


Ward P. Allen, Acting United Nations Adviser, Office of 
European Affairs, Department of State 

R. Gordon Arneson, Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of State 

Ruth E. Bacon, United Nations Adviser, Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State 

Vice Admiral O. C. Badger, U.S. Navy, U.S. Navy Repre- 
sentative to the Military Staff Committee 

Harding F. Bancroft, Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
United Nations Collective Measures Committee 

James W. Barco, Acting Deputy Representative of the 
United States on the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 

Charles G. Bolte, U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

Lewis Clark, U.S. Representative on the United Nations 
Advisory Council for Libya 

Thomas J. Cory, Foreign Service Officer, U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations 

Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, U.S. Army, U. S. Army 
Representative and Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Military Staff Committee 

John C. Dreier, U.S. Representative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States 

Adrian S. Fisher, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

O. Benjamin Gerig, Director, Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Department of State 

Betty C. Gough, Office of United Nations Political and 
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Ambassador Jessup Appointed 
U.S. Delegate to General Assembly 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House October 22] 


On September 13, 1951, I nominated ten persons 
to represent this Nation in the 6th General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations which will convene in 
Paris on November 6 of this year. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations reviewed the qualifications of 
all ten nominees and held extensive hearings on 
one of them, Ambassador at Large Philip C. Jes- 
sup. The subcommittee reported terse to the 
full committee on nine of the nominees, but re- 
ported unfavorably, by a 3 to 2 vote, on Ambas- 
sador Jessup. The full committee took no action 
on any of the nominees. However, on October 19, 
1951, by a motion made on the Senate floor the 
committee was discharged from further consid- 
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ering the appointments of nine of the nominees 
(all except Mr. Jessup), and the Senate gave its 
advice and consent to their appointment. 

This leaves the nomination of Ambassador Jes- 
sup still before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Neither the full committee nor the Senate 
has taken action on it. When the Senate confirmed 
the other nine nominees, the chairman of the sub- 
committee pointed out that there had not been 
adequate opportunity for the full committee to 
study the record of the hearings on the qualifica- 
tions of Ambassador Jessup; consequently, the 
Senate agreed by unanimous consent that the name 
of Ambassador Jessup be left “without prejudice” 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Thus there are now nine members of the U.S. 
delegation to the U.N. General Assembly, and one 
vacancy. Under the Constitution, the President 
is empowered to fill vacancies in appointive offices 
during a recess of the Senate. 

I regard appointments to the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N. General Assembly as among the most 
important that the President has to make. In the 
’ U.N. General Assembly, our representatives must 
deal, on behalf of the United States, with issues 
which affect the peace of the world, and the 
security and happiness of every person in our 
country. 

I am appointing Ambassador Jessup to fill this 
vacancy because he has demonstrated by actual 
experience on numerous occasions that he is out- 
standingly well-qualified for this position. 

Ambassador Jessup has distinguished himself as 
a scholar, as a lawyer, and as a public servant. The 
Senate has confirmed Ambassador Jessup five 
times for positions of great trust; three confirma- 
tions were for the identical position to which I am 
now appointing him. 

He has a remarkable record as a representative 
of this country in the United Nations. This Na- 
tion’s chief delegate to the United Nations, former 
Senator Warren E. Austin, has observed at first- 
hand the skill and persuasiveness with which Mr. 
Jessup has dealt with complex problems as an 
American representative. He has stated emphati- 
cally that Ambassador Jessup is needed on the 
UN. delegation this fall. 

Leading members of the American bar, of which 
the Ambassador is a member, have given him their 
unqualified endorsement. Prominent educators 
from all over the Nation have made known their 
support. Officials who have worked with him in 
the service of this Government have attested to 
his devotion to the interests and the welfare of this 
Nation. 

The reasons for this support can be found in 
the record of Mr. Jessup’s achievements. He 

layed a vital role in the lifting of the Berlin 
Siodlinde. He represented the United States with 
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t skill at the Meeting of Deputy Foreign 
inisters at Paris last spring. In the debates in 
the Security Council, he has spoken for freedom 
in ringing tones that have made themselves heard 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. His service to 
this country has been faithful, conscientious, and 
highly effective. 

Against this impressive record of achievement 
and of support, the objections to Mr. Jessup’s ap- 
pointment made during the hearings of the Senate 
subcommittee seem to me to be erroneous, and in 
some cases, simply the result of partisan politics. 

The record of the hearings shows that charges 
to the effect that he was sympathetic to Communist 
causes were utterly without foundation, and some 
of the so-called documentation introduced in sup- 
port of those charges bordered on fraud. And 
even two of the three members of the subcommittee 
who voted against his confirmation went to great 
mg to make it clear that they had no doubt of 

is loyalty and integrity. 

Then, Ambassador Jessup was attacked for be- 
ing at a meeting which he did not attend and for 
policy recommendations which he never made. 

Despite his record of public service and despite 
the patent falseness of the charges made against 
him, it is alleged that the American people do not 
have confidence in Ambassador Jessup to do a 
job at which he has been conspicuously successful 
three times before. This I find unbelievable. The 
American people make their judgments on the 
basis of fact and on the basis of performance. 

I find no reason in the record of the hearin 
to change my high opinion of Mr. Jessup’s qualifi- 
cations for this post. I consider him | pears 

ualified to serve as a representative of the United 

tates to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Accordingly, I am giving him a recess 
appointment. 


U.S. Member of German Debt Com- 
mission Goes to London Parley 


Warren Lee Pierson, United States represent- 
ative on the Tripartite Commission on German 
Debts, will attend meetings of the Commission 
opening in London on October 29. He will be 
accompanied by John W. Gunter, deputy United 
States representative on the Commission. 

The current meetings of the Commission, which 
comprise representatives of the United States, 
British, and French Governments, follow extensive 
discussions in July in London with representatives 
of the German Federal Government and of Ger- 
man debtors, with attendance by representatives 
of various other Governments as observers. 
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Demilitarization of Jammu and Kashmir 





U.N. REPRESENTATIVE FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
REPORTS TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


On October 15, Frank P. Graham, United 
Nations Representative for India and Pakistan, 
transmitted to the Secretary-General his report to 
the Security Council. Printed below are those 
sections of the report describing the terms of ref- 
erence of the Representative and the analysis of 
the question of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
and also excerpts from Dr. Graham’s statement 
before the Security Council on October 18 in which 
he analyzes the main proposals and recommenda- 
tions of the report. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT 


U.N. doc. 8/2375 
Dated October 15, 1951 


Terms of Reference of the U.N. Representative 


The debate in the Security Council leading up 
to the adoption of the resolution of 30 March 1951? 
indicates that it was the intention of the Council 
that the United Nations Representative should 
deal only with the question of the demilitariza- 
tion of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
According to the terms of the resolution he was: 


(a) To consult with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan ; 

(b) To effect the demilitarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, or to obtain the agreement of the 
parties to a plan for effecting such demilitariza- 
tion; 

(c) To submit his report to the Security Council within 
three months from the date of his arrival on the 
sub-continent : 

(d) To report to the Council, in case he has not achieved 
either of the objectives set forth in (b) above, 
“those points of difference between the parties in 
regard to the interpretation and execution of the 
agreed resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 
1949 which he considers must be resolved to enable 
such demilitarization to be carried out”. 


The United Nations Representative was, there- 
fore, not concerned with the existing arrange- 


*U.N. doc. 8/2017/Rev. 1. 
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ments for the supervision of the cease-fire, the 
responsibility for which the Council had, in para- 
graph 7 of its resolution of 30 March 1951, placed 
upon the Military Observer Group. 

His responsibility was limited to obtaining 
agreement on the steps by which demilitarization 


might be effected and to assisting the parties in ‘ 


the implementation of the agreement, or to report- 
ing to the Council the points of difference between 
the two parties in accordance with paragraph 5 
of the 30 March 1951 resolution. 


Analysis of the Main Questions 


The question of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir has been before the Security Council 
since January 1948. The Council is already 
familiar with its origin and development and 
with the positions of the Governments of India 
and Pakistan, which were fully set forth during 
meetings of the Security Council, in the three 
reports of the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan (Uncrp), in the report of 
General A. G. L. McNaughton and in the report 
of Sir Owen Dixon.? 

It may be of assistance to the Council, never- 
theless, to outline in this report the substance of 
the differing conceptions of India and Pakistan 
of their status regarding the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, inasmuch as they are the origins of the 
differing interpretations of the two Governments 
with regard to their commitments. 

These conceptions have been stated repeatedly 
by both Governments during the discussions of 


the question in the Security Council and during 


2 The three reports of the UNcrp are contained in docu- 
ments: Security Council Official Records, Third Year, 
Supplement for November 1948 (page 17, 8/1100); Se- 
curity Council Official Records, Fourth Year, Supplement 
for January 1949 (page 20, S/1196); Security Council 
Official Records, Fourth Year, Special Supplement No. 7, 
$/1480/Rev. 1. 

The reports of General McNaughton and Sir Owen 
Dixon are contained in documents S/1453 and S/1791. 
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the negotiations with the Uncire and with Sir 
Owen Dixon. 

The Unc, in its Interim Report, summarized 
the positions of India and Pakistan in the follow- 
ing way:* 


Position of India 


(a) India considers itself to be in legal possession of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir by virtue of the instru- 
ment of accession of October 1947, signed by the Maha- 
raja of the State and accepted by the then Governor- 
General of India. From this basic premise, that is, the 
legality of its presence in the State of its control over 
it, there flow logically certain corollary attitudes. The 
assistance which Pakistan rendered to tribesmen who 
made incursions into the State constituted therefore a 
hostile act; the entry of elements of the Pakistan regu- 
lar Army into the State was an invasion of Indian 
territory. India has its armies in Kashmir as a matter 
of right, and controls the defence, communications, and 
external affairs of the State as a consequence of the act 
of accession while Pakistan has no locus standi (in 
Kashmir). 

(b) From the fact of accession flows India’s claim to 
be responsible for the security of the State; hence the 
problem of demilitarization must take into account the 
importance of leaving in the State sufficient Indian 
and State forces to safeguard the State’s security. A 
plebiscite in the State would be for the purpose of con- 
firming the accession which is, in all respects, already 
complete. 

(c) India’s claim regarding the northern areas of the 
State is also based on its fundamental argument. Its 
refusal to discuss with the Pakistan Government, or 
even to allow it to know the details of withdrawal of 
the bulk of the Indian forces is not only in line with 
that part of the resolution which provides for the prior 
withdrawal of Pakistan troops, but follows on India’s 
insistence that Pakistan is illegally in Kashmir and 
has no rights in the matter. India’s position on the 
question of the Azad forces is not only bound up with 
India’s preoccupation regarding the security of the 
State, but involves the principle that forces which are in 
revolt against the Government of the State must be dis- 
banded and disarmed. The cardinal feature of India’s 
position is its contention that it is in Kashmir by right, 
and that Pakistan cannot aspire to equal footing with 
India in the contest. The Government of India, in its 
letter of 21 November to the Commission, reiterated its 
position and commented upon the arguments of Paki- 
stan. 


Position of Pakistan 


(a) Pakistan bases its case on the contention that the 
accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to India 
is illegal, and denies that there is any basis whatsoever 
for India’s contention that the legality of this accession 
is “in fact and law beyond question.” ‘This stand was 
first stated in the Pakistan complaint before the Secur- 
ity Council in January 1948, and has been reaffirmed 
to the Commission as recently as on 1 October 1949 in a 
letter from the Minister of Kashmir Affairs, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan.’ Pakistan’s main arguments for its 
case are the following: 


(1) “The State of Jammu and Kashmir had executed a 
stand-still agreement with Pakistan on 15 August 1947, 


* Security Council Official Records, Fourth Year, Special 
Supplement No. 7, S/1430/Rev. 1, pp. 37-39. 

*See annex 43 to the Uncte Third Interim Report, Se- 
curity Council Official Records, Fourth Year, Special Sup- 
plement No. 7, 8/1430/Rev. 1, pp. 161-168. 

*See annex 42 to the Uncip Third Interim Report, Se- 
curity Council Official Records, Fourth Year, Special Sup- 
plement No. 7, S/1430/Rev. 1, pp. 155-161. 
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which debarred the State from entering into any kind 
of negotiation or agreement with any other country.” 
(2) “The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir had no au- 
thority left to execute an instrument of accession on 26 
October 1947, because his people had successfully re- 
volted, had overthrown his Government, had compelled 
him to flee from the capital.” 

(3) “The act of accession was brought about by violence 
and fraud and as such it was invalid ab initio.” 

(4) “The Maharaja’s offer of accession was accepted 
by the Governor-General of India on the condition that 
as soon as law and order had been restored, the question 
of the accession of the State would be decided ‘by a ref- 
erence to the people.’ The Indian Constitution Act does 
not recognize a conditional accession. The action of 
the Maharaja and of the Government of India has, 
therefore, no validity in law.” 


(b) Pakistan states further that the Azad movement 
was indigenous and spontaneous, the consequence of 
repression and misrule by the Maharaja’s Government. 
The tribal incursions were likewise spontaneous and 
were the result of the reports of atrocities and cruelties 
perpetrated on the Muslim peoples of Kashmir and the 
East Punjab. The entry of Pakistan forces into Kash- 
mir was necessary in order to protect its own territory 
from invasion by Indian forces, to stem the movement 
of large numbers of refugees driven before the Indian 
Army into Pakistan, and to prevent the Government of 
India from presenting the world with a fait accompli 
by taking possession of the entire State by force. Pak- 
istan, quoting clause 1 of the Commission’s resolution 
of 5 January 1949, to the effect that the purpose of the 
plebiscite was to determine whether Kashmir should 
accede to India or to Pakistan, rejects the Indian view 
that the State of Jammu and Kashmir is a part of India, 
a view which, Pakistan says, begs the very question 
which is in dispute. It is Pakistan’s opinion that its 
action in lending assistance to the people of Kashmir 
is far less open to criticism than was India’s interven- 
tion at the request of an autocratic ruler. Pakistan has, 
from the first presentation of its case before the Se- 
curity Council, contested the whole of the Indian thesis. 
It considers itself as having equal status with the Gov- 
ernment of India and being entitled, as a party to the 
dispute, to equal rights and considerations. 


(c) The claim of Pakistan to equal status with India 
has had a direct influence on its position regarding 
the problems posed by the implementation of the truce: 
in Pakistan’s view the truce should establish a balance 
of forces between the two parties, and Pakistan asks, 
therefore, to be apprised of the plans of the withdrawal 
of the bulk of the Indian forces before signing a truce 
agreement. It is Pakistan’s opinion that any dis- 
banding and disarming of the Azad Kashmir forces, 
which are local forces, should be balanced by a similar 
disposition of the State forces or at least by a further 
reduction of the remaining Indian forces after with- 
drawal of the bulk. As regards the northern area 
question, Pakistan, apart from other arguments based 
on factual considerations and on the letter of the 
13 August resolution, denies the claim of India to 
the right to assume in those territories the defence 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir as a result of the 
established relations between India and the State. 


As a corollary to the above-mentioned positions 
of the two Governments came their interpretations 
of the principles for the demilitarization of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir under the UNcre 
resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949. 
These differing interpretations became the ob- 
stacles, which, in the past have prevented the 
implementation of the two Uncr resolutions. 
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STATEMENT BY U.N. REPRESENTATIVE ® 


[Excerpts] 
U.N. doc. S/PV. 564 
Dated October i8, 1951 

To the Security Council we are grateful for the 
opportunity ad rich experience of coming to 
know something of the background, lives and 
struggles and hopes of two great peoples. Upon 
the settlement of their differences may largely 
depend the peace, freedom, welfare and progress 
not only of the two nations on the subcontinent 
but also of all the nations on the earth. 

These differences have resulted from conflicting 
interpretations of the obligations of the two Gov- 
ernments regarding demilitarization under the 
cae mage of the two resolutions of the United 

ations Commission for India and Pakistan 
which both Governments had accepted. 

It is of decisive importance that these differ- 
ences be resolved. The longer they remain unre- 
solved, the more difficult it is to reach a settlement, 
because of the vicious circle which delay itself 
creates. 

For example, during the summer the Govern- 
ment of India expressed grave concern over talk 
in Pakistan of holy war against India. During 
the summer also, the Government of Pakistan 
expressed grave concern over the lack of an effec- 
tive demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir and over Indian troop movements near 
the border of Pakistan. 

The lack of an effective agreement on demili- 
tarization causes impatience and indignation 
among the people of Pakistan, and, among some 
elements, talk of a holy war against India. Delays 
in demilitarization cause talk of war. Talk of 
war causes delays in demilitarization. One of the 
problems close to the heart of the matter is to find 
a way to bring to an end this circle apparently 
without an end. It is my hopeful faith that the 
high capacity for social, political and military 
inventiveness of the leaders of the two countries, 
with continued mediation of the United Nations 
will soon find a formula to end the talk of war and 
bring about demilitarization. 


Proposals for Draft Agreement 


To resolve these differences and break the vicious 
circle, twelve proposals were submitted to the par- 
ties as a basis for a draft agreement. 

The United Nations Representative will not. 
here recapitulate his whole report, which is already 
in your hands. I shall now simply give the main 
substance of the twelve proposals, submitted to 
the two Governments on 7 September 1951 for con- 
sideration as the basis for an agreement, and the 
positions of the two Governments regarding these 
twelve proposals. In doing this, I shall, since the 
report 1s a composite work with my staff, include 


* Made before the Security Council on Oct. 18. 
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mainly by direct quotation from the report the 
main anna between the parties, the conclu- 
sions and the recommendations, and then make 
some purely personal observations. First I quote 
from the central body of the report as follows: 


In order to assist in the creation of an atmosphere 
conducive to the adoption of a plan of demilitarization, 
and to narrow the difference between the parties with 
regard to such a plan, the United Nations Representative 
presented the proposals contained in the draft agree- 
ment as specified below. 

The official replies of the two Prime Ministers expressed 
not only the desire of their respective Governments to 
settle peacefully their differences regarding the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, but also their willingness to take 
definite steps to relieve the cumulative tensions between 
the two peoples. 

Firstly, we consider proposals 1 to 4. (S/2375): 

Paragraphs 1 to 4 of the proposed agreement deal with 
general principles. Their objectives were as follows: 

A. to meet a threat of recourse to war, the United Na- 
tions Representative proposed that the Governments of 
India and Pakistan 

“1. Reaffirm their determination not to resort to force 

and to adhere to peaceful procedures and specifically 
pledge themselves that they will not commit ag- 
gression or make war, the one against the other, 
with regard to the question of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir ;” 

B. To meet the problem of detrimental propaganda, the 
United Nations Representative proposed that the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan 

“2, Agree that each Government, on its part, will in- 

struct its official spokesmen and will urge all its 
citizens, organizations, publications and radio sta- 
tions not to make warlike statements or statements 
calculated to incite the people of either nation to 
make war against the other with regard to the ques- 
tion of Jammu and Kashmir ;” 

C. To meet alleged violations of the cease-fire, the 
United Nations Representative proposed that the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan 

“3. Reaffirm their will to observe the cease-fire effective 

from 1 January 1949 and the Karachi Agreement 
of 27 July 1949;” 

D. To meet the situation created by the convocation of 
a Constituent Assembly in the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, the United Nations Representative proposed that 
the Governments of India and Pakistan 

“4, Reaffirm their acceptance of the principle that the 

question of the accession of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be decided 
through the democratic method of a free and im- 
partial plebiscite under the auspices of the United 
Nations ;” 
The replies of both Governments indicated that they 
were favourable to these first four clauses of the proposed 
agreement ... 

Paragraph 5 of the proposed agreement was drawn up 
as follows: 

“THE GOVERNMENTS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN. s 

“5, Agree that subject to the provisions of paragraph 

11 below, demilitarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir contemplated in the Unctr’s resolution 
of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 should be 
effected in a single, continuous process.” 

Agreement that the demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir should be effected in a single, con- 
tinuous process implied, in the opinion of the United 
Nations Representative, the implementation of part II 
of the 13 August 1948 resolution, together with paragraph 
4 (a) and (b) of the 5 January 1949 resolution as a 
whole. . . 

The position of the two Governments on this proposal 
may be expressed as follows: 
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India 


The Government of India agreed that demilitarization 
should be effected in a single continuous process in so 
far as it combined the demilitarization envisaged in 4 (b) 
of the 5 January 1949 resolution with part II of the 13 
August 1948 resolution but not to the extent of including 
the substantial part of 4 (a) of the 5 January 1949 reso- 
lution. India was therefore willing to withdraw the bulk 
of the Indian forces plus some of the remainder. . . so 
as to leave on the Indian side of the cease-fire line one 
line of communication area headquarters and one infantry 
division. but of four brigades of four battalions 
each, provided such a plan calls for complete demilitariza- 
tion on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line, except 
for a civil armed force of 4,000 persons normally resident 
in Azad Kashmir territory, half of whom should be fol- 
lowers of Azad Kashmir and the other half persons who 
are not followers of Azad Kashmir. This force, accord- 
ing to the Government of India, should be commanded 
by United Nations officers or “locals” and not by Pakistan 
officers. 


Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan agreed that demilitariza- 
tion should be effected in a single continuous process sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraph 11 of UNctP’s pro- 
posals. The demilitarization” according to Pakistan, 
“envisaged in 4 (a) and (b) of the 5 January 1949 reso- 
lution should be combined with the provisions of part II 
of the 13 August 1948 resolution. Pakistan was there- 
fore willing to accept large-scale disarming and dis- 
banding of the Azad Kashmir forces in a plan for the 
implementation of part II of the 13 August 1948 resolu- 
tion, provided such a plan calls for withdrawals of the 
balance of the Indian forces (after the bulk) and a reduc- 
tion of the State armed forces and State Militia.” 


So much for proposals 1 to 4 and 5. 
Now with regard to proposals 6 to 12: 


The principles for a plan of demilitarization were set 
forth in paragraphs 6 to 12.. ." 


Their main substance is implicit in the replies of 
the two Governments to these proposals which also 


‘The principles for a plan of demilitarization were set 
forth in paragraphs 6 to 12 of the proposed agreement, 
as follows: 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


6. Agree that this process of demilitarization shall be 

completed during a period of 90 days, unless another 

period is decided upon by representatives of the Indian 

and Pakistan Governments referred to in paragraph 9 

below ; 

7. Agree that the demilitarization shall be carried out 

in such a way that at the end of the period referred to 

in paragraph 6 above the situation will be: 

A. On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 

(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not nor- 

mally resident therein who had entered the 
State for the purpose of fighting will have been 
withdrawn ; 

(ii) the Pakistan troops will have been withdrawn 

from the State, and 

(iii) large-scale disbandment and disarmament of 

the Azad Kashmir forces will have taken place. 
B. On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 

(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in the State will 
have been withdrawn; 

(ii) further withdrawals or reductions, as the case 
may be, of the Indian and State Armed forces 
remaining in the State after the completion of 
the operation referred to in B (i) above will 
have been carried out; 

so that at the end of the period referred to in para- 
graph 6 above there will remain on the present Pakistan 
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indicate the main differences regarding proposals 
6 to 12. 

The replies of the Governments of India and 
Pakistan to paragraphs 6 to 12 of the proposed 
draft agreement, as they have been summarized 
in the report, indicate, in the opinion of the United 
Nations Representative, that the points of differ- 
ence between the two parties in regard to the inter- 
pretation and execution of demilitarization on 
the basis of the draft agreement, can be established 
as follows. 

With regard to the period of demilitarization 
the Government of India greatly doubts whether 
during the period of ninety days the firm will to 
settle the Kashmir question peacefully would have 
replaced in Pakistan the spirit and temper of war 
prevailing at the time. The Government of Paki- 
stan agrees that the phase of demilitarization 
should be completed as suggested during a period 
of ninety days, unless another period is decided 
upon by representatives of the Indian and Paki- 
stan Governments. 

Concerning the withdrawal of troops, the 
Indian Government is ready to withdraw the bulk 
of the army when the tribesmen, Pakistan nation- 
als not normally resident in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the Pakistan troops have been 
withdrawn from the State and large scale dis- 
bandment and disarmament of the Azad Kashmir 
forces have taken place. 

The Government of India maintains that fur- 
ther withdrawals and reductions, as the case may 
be, of the Indian and State armed forces remain- 
ing in the State after the complete withdrawal 
of the bulk of the Indian forces, cannot be related 
to the period of ninety days. Both the period 


side of the cease-fire line a force of ____-- Civil Armed 
Forces, and on the Indian side of the cease-fire line a 
forsee of —....... ; (It was requested in the communica- 
tion that the blank spaces be filled in by each 
Government.) 

8. Agree that the demilitarization shall be carried out 
in such a way as to involve no threat to the cease-fire 
agreement either during or after the period referred to 
in paragraph 6 above; 

9. Agree that representatives of the Indian and Paki- 
stan Governments, assisted by their military advisers, 
will meet, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
to draw up a programme of demilitarization in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraphs 5, 6, 7 and 8 
above; 

10. Agree that the Government of India shall cause the 
Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed to 
office not later than the final day of the demilitariza- 
tion period referred to in paragraph 6 above; 

11. Agree that the completion of the programme of de- 
militarization referred to in paragraph 9 above will be 
without prejudice to the functions and responsibilities 
of the United Nations Representative and the Plebiscite 
Administrator with regard to the final disposal of forces 
as set forth in paragraph 4 (a) and (b) of the 5 Janu- 
ary 1949 resolution ; 

12. Agree that any differences regarding the pro- 
gramme of demilitarization contemplated in paragraph 
9 above will be referred to the Military Adviser of the 
United Nations Representative, and, if disagreement 
continues, to the United Nations Representative, whose 
decision shall be final. 
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during which these further withdrawals or re- 
ductions are to be made, and their phasing and 
quantum, cannot, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, be determined at present. 

The Government of Pakistan agrees to the with- 
drawals as proposed in the draft agreement, em- 
phasizing that the term “further withdrawals or 
reductions” mentioned in paragraph 7 B (ii) 
refers to a large scale reduction and disarmament. 

The Government of India agrees that on the 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line at the end of 
the period agreed upon, there should be a force 
of 4,000 men, consisting of persons normally resi- 
dent in the Azad Kashmir territory, half of whom 
should be followers of Azad Kashmir and the 
other half of persons who are not followers of 
Azad Kashmir. This force should be commanded 
by United Nations officers or “locals” and not by 
Pakistan officers. 

The Government of India states that there will 
remain on their side of the cease-fire line in 
Jammu and Kashmir one line of communication 
area headquarters and one infantry division of 
four bridgades of four battalions each. 

The Government of Pakistan maintains that 
the same standards should apply to the status of 
the forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire 
line. 

The Government of Pakistan considers that a 
force of no more than four infantry battalions, 
with the necessary administrative units, should 
remain on each side of the cease-fire line at the 
end of the demilitarization programme. Pakistan, 
however, agreed that some slight difference in 
the strength or description of the two forces should 
not stand in the way of an agreement being 
reached. 

With regard to the Plebiscite Administrator, 
the report states on page 34: 


(a) The Government of India considers that the pro- 
posals concerning the appointment of the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator should be omitted from the agreement. Ac- 
cording to the Iranian Government, they would be more 
appropriately included in proposals that deal specifically 
and in detail with the holding of the plebiscite and con- 
nected matters. 

(b) The Government of Pakistan emphasizes the im- 
portance of appointing the Plebiscite Administrator 
formally to office as much in advance of the final day of 
demilitarization as possible. 


From this analysis, the following conclusions are 
drawn in the report: 


Due to the situation prevailing on the sub-continent, 
as explained in Chapters II and III, it was not possible 
to effect demilitarization during the time available to 
the United Nations representative under his terms of 
reference. 

The United Nations representative has set forth in 
Chapter III the main differences between the two Govern- 
ments, not only in regard to their interpretation and 
execution of the UNncriP’s resolutions of 13 August 1948 
and 5 January 1949 concerning the demilitarization, but 
also in regard to points of difference between the parties 
concerning the proposals made by him for an agreement 
on a plan for demilitarization. The United Nations 
representative considers that, by doing so, he has carried 
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out the instructions contained in paragraph 5 of the 
resolution of 30 March 1951 of the Security Council, 


Replies to Proposals 


It is with satisfaction and hope that the United Nations 
representative emphasizes the fact that the Prime Minis- 
ters of India and Pakistan, in their replies to his proposals 
for an agreement, expressed their willingness to: 


(a) Reaffirm their determination not to resort to 
force : 

(b) Agree that each Government, on its part, 
will . . . urge all its citizens not to make 
warlike statements s 

(c) Reaffirm their will to observe the cease-fire 

(d) Reaffirm their acceptance of the principle that 
the question of the accession of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be decided 
through the democratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Considering the results of the informal consultations 

held by the United Nations representative with the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan, and the written replies 
received from the two Governments to his letter of 7 
September 1951, and considering further the points of 
difference formulated at the end of Chapter III of this 
report, the United Nations representative has come to 
the conclusion that, although he does not underestimate 
the difficulties, the possibility of arriving at a basis of 
agreement between the two Governments is not excluded. 
With regard to recommendations, the report states the 
following: 


Recommendations 


“Accordingly, the United Nations representative rec- 
ommends to the Security Council: 

1. That the Security Council call upon the Governments 
of India and Pakistan to take immediately all measures 
to improve the relations between the two countries by 
avoiding any increase of their military potential in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, and by instructing their 
official spokesmen and urging all their citizens, organiza- 
tions, publications and radio stations not to make war- 
like statements or statements calculated to incite the 
people of either nation to make war against the other with 
regard to the question of Jammu and Kashmir; 

2. That the Security Council consider the possibility of 
a renewed effort being made to obtain an agreement—may 
I emphasize oral agreement—of the parties to a plan for 
effecting the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir; 

3. If the Security Council decides that a renewed effort 
to obtain an agreement should be made, it might consider 
to instruct a United Nations representative to implement 
its decision by continuing the negotiations with the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan in order to obtain an 
agreement of the parties to a plan for effecting the demili- 
tarization of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. Such 
negotiations should be carried out at the seat of the Secu- 
rity Council, and the Council should instruct the United 
Nations representative to report to the Council within 
six weeks.” 


Results of Early Agreement Emphasized 


The United Nations representative, in making 
these three recommendations, because of his faith 
in the two Governments, wishes now to make an 
additional purely personal statement to emphasize 
the possible far-reaching results of an early agree- 
ment on the implementation of the provisions for 
demilitarization to the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir, to the people of India and Pakistan, and 
to the people of the world. 
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With respect to the value of a settlement to the 
people of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the 
first significant result which would proceed from 
an agreement would be the exercise by the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir of the promised right of 
self-determination for which they have been 
anxiously waiting for three years. It would rec- 
ognize the enduring idea that, in the long run, 
the sovereignty which proceeds from princes is 
subject to the sovereignty of the people who, after 
all, under God, are the highest sovereignty. Any 
status based on the compulsions of force by either 
nation or on the attrition of long delays in set- 
tlement would not be permanently accepted by the 

eople of the State or of either nation, would not 
be in accordance with the principles and spirit of 
the United Nations, ail not have the support 
of the moral opinion of mankind, and therefore 
could not long endure. 

As a practical matter, without fulfillment of the 

romised right of self-determination through the 
Sepoutie method of a free and impartial plebi- 
scite to be conducted under the auspices of the 
United Nations, the continuing dispute, as has 
been well said, would become a running sore, 
which would tend to drain away resources and 
energies to the damage of the State and the peo- 
ples of both nations. 

Furthermore, an agreement on the provisions 
for actual demilitarization as a fair condition for 
holding a free plebiscite would obviously be wel- 
aaiie many peoples of Asia who, out of their 
long and ae victorious struggles for self- 
determination, have a most sympathetic concern. 
Such an agreement would give a lift to the spirit 
of peoples anywhere struggling to be free. 

s to the value of a settlement to the peoples 
of both nations, the chief road-block in the way 
of the co-operation of India and Pakistan is the 
Kashmir dispute. The prior settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute would help clear the way for the 
settlement of other disputes of importance to the 
life of millions of people in India and Pakistan. 
Without knowledge of and without any thought 
on my part of going into the merits of er other 
disputes, it is appropriate to point out that the 
importance of the other disputes adds even more 
to the high importance of settling the Kashmir 
dispute. The settlement of the dispute about 
which there is the most bitterness would remove 
the main barrier to the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween India and Pakistan necessary for the set- 
tlement of the disputes over evacuee property and 
waterways. In pointing out the importance of 
the disputes over evacuee property and waterways, 
I mean only to emphasize the higher importance 
of first settling the Kashmir dispute. 

The lack of settlement of the evacuee property 
issue gives millions of people, including their 
families and friends, a deep sense of grievance 
and injustice which is damaging to the creative 
energies and hopes of both peoples. These refu- 
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gees from communal slaughter, uprooted from the 
land, who passed or counter-passed each other on 
the trek from one country into the other, have 
called forth the heroic efforts of both nations for 
their rehabilitation. To assuage some of the sor- 
row in their hearts and the horror in their memo- 
ries, an agreement to adjust for them in their new 
country the values of their lands, homes, shops 
and other property left behind in the old country 
would relieve some of the tension between the two 
peoples and add to the productive energies and 
morale of both nations. 

The co-operative spirit, enhanced by a settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute, would also likely 
facilitate the settlement of the dispute over rivers 
and canals. This dispute is another obstacle in 
the way of the co-operation of India and Pakistan 
in the development of a programme for the maxi- 
mum use of the water resources to the advantage 
of both. Too much the waters from the hills and 
mountains wash away the precious topsoils, pile 
up the silt in the rivers, and go their wasteful way 
to the sea. The river valley systems can be co- 
operatively developed for the storing of the vast 
water resources, the conservation of the soils, the 
irrigation and reclamation of the lands for the 
production of foods and fibres and for the genera- 
tion of power to meet the urgent needs of the peo- 
ples of the whole subcontinent. Out into the 
waste places and up the hillsides would move the 
mills and factories with their creative power, and 
down from the hills would come tumbling the riv- 
ers for the electrification of civilization cleanly 
charged with the potentials for the production of 
foods, fibres, goods, books, leisure, culture and 
something more of the good life for the further 
self-development of the high natural and spiritual 
capacities of the people of India and Pakistan. 

uring the past several months, along with my 
task of finding out the present differences between 
the two nations over Kashmir, I have been try- 
ing to find out their historic differences in funda- 
mental ideas and ways of life. I have read 
through scores of books and piles of related mate- 
rial, talked with many people in my line of duty 
and observed the life a scenes about me. I have, 
within the narrow limits of my time, my ability 
and opportunity, tried to dig deep into the cen- 
turies to find the origin and depth of these dif- 
ferences. 

Though still in the midst of explorations, even 
the fragments of my findings move me to say that 
it is important for the peoples of the subcontinent 
and the world that every effort should be made 
promptly by the two Governments and by the 
United Nations to settle this crucial dispute be- 
tween the two peoples. Despite all the history, 
experience and hopes which the two peoples have 
long had in common, a present crucial dispute too 
long unsettled might become so heavily charged 
as to connect the currents of present differences 
with the high potentials of profound historic dif- 
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ferences. An unsettled: dispute over Kashmir 
must not be allowed to overspread and engulf two 
nations in the horrors of fratricidal strife. Dis- 
putes dragging along over demilitarization in 
one State must not be allowed to drift into an 
unintended catastrophe for a whole subcontinent. 
A local spark must not become a global conflagra- 
tion. It would be tragic for all peoples for the 
conditions on the subcontinent either to drift or 
to explode into war which would be ruinous for 
both nations and disastrous for the world. 

The damaging results of unsettled disputes and 
the vast human needs of hundreds of millions of 
the people of the two nations emphasize the need 
in the mind and hearts of men and women of 
goodwill in both India and Pakistan for a settle- 
ment of this most crucial dispute. Furthermore, 
the mutually destructive fears, bitter memories 
and profound differences make imperative the 
finding of moral substitutes through the develop- 
ment of projects for creative international co- 
operation between the two peoples. International 
conferences between leaders and representatives 
of the two peoples can promote the co-operative 
development of water resources, hydro-electric 
a economic programmes, scientific research, 

ealth projects, university exchange, intercol- 
legiate sports, youth conferences, women’s as- 
sociations, civic clubs and in every other funda- 
mental field of international co-operation for a 
freer and fairer life. With full and final accept- 
ance of each other’s national independence and 
with full loyalty to their own high spiritual 
heritage and indigenous ways of life, the two 
peoples have opportunities for the needed positive 
programmes of co-operation as various as the life 
of the people on the long peninsula between the 
seas, as wide in scope as the vast subcontinent, as 
annual as the monsoons and as high as the 
mountains from which come the waters of life 
for the people. 

An agreement on the provisions for the demili- 
tarization of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
may provide the example of international co- 
operation for peace for which the peoples of the 
world hope in their day’s work and pray in the 
sanctuary of their hearts. The leaders and the 
peoples of India and Pakistan want peace. Yet 
these two great peoples are turned from a larger 
realization of their far-visioned programmes by 
fears of possible war on the subcontinent. The 
great masses of the people of the British Common- 
wealth, the Soviet Union, the United States and 
all the other nations of the world want peace. 
Nevertheless a billion and a half people in two 
opposing worlds are turned from a larger fulfill- 
ment of their humane programmes by the fears of 
a third world war. 

The intellectual, political and spiritual leaders 
of India and Pakistan have the most strategic op- 
portunity through the settlement of a complex and 
stubborn dispute to give to the United Nations and 
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to the peoples of the world a desperately needed 
example of international co-operation for free- 
dom, self-determination and peace. 

The United Nations, with all its growing pains 
and frustrations, is the only international body 
for the settlement of the most difficult interna- 
tional disputes. The failure of peaceful settle- 
ment of such deep disputes has involved the world 
in tragedies too terrible to risk again. The 
United Nations, with all its defects, is neverthe- 
less, with its multilateral procedures for the 

eaceful settlement of complex disputes, still the 

est hope of the peoples for peace. 

The call comes to the peoples and the leaders of 
India and Pakistan not only from the United Na- 
tions but also from the homes and the common life 
and hopes of hundreds of millions of human be- 
ings all over the earth who toil in the fields and 
factories, people in the villages, towns and cities, 
mothers and fathers in homes, refugees without 
homes, sons and daughters dreaming of homes of 
their own, children in schools and without schools 
and the un-numbered millions of human beings 
disinherited by war and hate. The call comes 
from the people of our common human family 
around the earth who hope for homes and work in 
freedom and peace for themselves and their 
children. 

On the vast Asian peninsula between the seas 
— by the highest mountains on this earth, 

eveloped one of the most advanced ancient civili- 
zations of prehistoric times. Out of the basic 
Dravidian-Indo-Aryan stocks with Greco-Scyth- 
ian, Arab, Persian, Turco-Afghan, Moghul and 
British elements and influences have developed 
the peoples of India and Pakistan. The Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the French and more especially 
the British made the subcontinent an interde- 
pendent part of the great Commercial Revolution 
by which the new lands of America and the old 
lands of India and the East became the mighty 
pivots upon which the medieval turned to the mod- 
ern world. The Hindu epics, traditions and folk 
dramas, the Koran, the Islamic traditions, the as- 
similations of great religions; the values and 
treasures of great languages and literatures; the 
principles of the common law and the fundamen- 
tal right of the common man, the struggles of the 
people on that subcontinent, the foundations of 
their own ancient spiritual heritage for the prin- 
ciples of civil liberties, federalism and _ parlia- 
mentary government of the basically humane peo- 
ple against whose imperial rule the people of the 
subcontinent struggled—all are now combined to- 
gether in the ancient heritage and fresh hopes of 
the great peoples of India and Pakistan. 

From the heritage and hopes, life and struggles 
of these peoples, great leadership has developed 
from the times of Ashoka to Gandhi to Nehru and 
from the days of Akbar to Jinnah to Liaqat Ali 
Khan. Out of the crossing of ancient faiths and 
modern science, old customs and modern democ- 
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racy, frustrations and hopes, patient sufferings 
and victorious struggles in great causes, have de- 
veloped some of the noblest spirits of our time, 
always overburdened, sometimes baffled but never 
daunted on that subcontinent as they grapple with 
the problems of poverty, hunger, disease, illit- 
eracy, religious intolerance, caste, class and ex- 
ploitation of untold millions of people struggling 
toward a higher freedom. 

On the southern subcontinent of Asia and in 
many lands East and West, men and women of 
good will are working and hoping through the 
long days and nights against the desperate hours 
of a darkening age to redirect the possibilities of 
the self-destruction of civilization to the poten- 
tialities of creative co-operation of nations in a 
great adventure of the human spirit through the 
United Nations, pioneering along the far frontiers 
of the vast wilderness of our yet unmastered 
civilization. 

As a key part of this forward movement of 
freedom, an agreement on the provisions for the 
actual demilitarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, by preparing the way for a free 
and impartial plebiscite and the self-determina- 
tion of the people, would prepare the way for the 
settlement of other disputes and the larger co- 
operation of the Governments and peoples of 
India and Pakistan; would strengthen the demo- 
cratic and moral ties of the Indonesian, Southern 
Asian, North African, South-Eastern European 
and Mediterranean world, not as a bloc but as a 
spiritual force for freedom and peace, and might 
bring about a reorientation of the relations of 
East and West for a decisively human turn in 
the tragic history of our times. 

The great leadership of the peoples of India 
and Pakistan by the settlement of this crucial 
dispute might set in motion a spiritual] chain 
reaction which, we pray, would encompass the 
earth with the moral power of mankind in behalf 
of human freedom, the self-determination of 
people and the co-operation of nations for the 
peace of the world. 

Through the settlement of the Kashmir dispute, 
through the mutual respect of the national in- 
dependence and high values of both peoples by 
both peoples, and through the co-operation of 
both nations in their far-visioned educational, 
agricultural, industrial, social, scientific, medical 
and humane programmes for the equal oppor- 
tunity, the more abundant and spiritual life of 
all their people, may I re-adapt, in a spirit of 
brotherhood with both great peoples, a hope which 
I once expressed for my own beloved country. 

May India and Pakistan be nations in which, in 
the larger fulfilment of their own ancient heritage 
and youthful hopes, in response to their own 
great leaders, the people more and more become 
brothers in the sight of God and in the human 
heart; where the lowest and the highest and all 
the people equally together have the freedom to 
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struggle for a higher freedom and where life 
is made richer by the vigour and variety of the 
differences of the people; where the answer to 
error is not terror, and the response to a difference 
in religion, race, colour, economic condition or 
social status is not discrimination, exploitation or 
intimidation; where and when men are free the 
way of progress is not subversion, the respect for 
the past is not reaction, and the hope of the future 
is not revolution; where the majority is without 
tyranny, the minority without fear, and all people 
have hope for freedom, peace and brotherhood 
in the long human pilgrimage, under God, toward 
one world neighbourhood of human brotherhood. 

An agreement regarding the provisions for the 
demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir would be one decisive step toward the 
fulfilment of this long hope, to which India and 
Pakistan and the nations of the world are com- 
mitted by the noble principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 
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Legislation 


Newsprint Investigation. Canadian Supplies. Progress 
Report of the Special Subcommittee on Investigation 
of Newsprint and other matters of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Pursuant to H. Res. 
116. H. Rept. 1093, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 10 pp. 

Thirty-second Report To Congress on Lend-Lease Opera- 
tions. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the Thirty-second Report to Con- 
gress on Lend-Lease Operations for the Period Ending 
March 31, 1951. Payments and Settlements, Current 
Settlement, Negotiations, Liberian Port Project, Lend- 
Lease Fiscal Operations to March 31, 1951, Status of 
Nations, Lend-Lease Act, Funds Made Available for 
Lend-Lease, Termination of Lend-Lease. H. Doc. 227, 
82d Cong., Ist sess. 40 pp. 

Estimates of Appropriation To Carry Out the Purposes 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Communication 
from the President of the United States transmitting 
estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, in 
the amount of $7,527,527,790, to carry out the purposes 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (Public Law 165, 
82d Cong.) H. Doc. 250, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Extending Certain Privileges to Representatives of Mem- 
ber States on the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. S. Rept. 888, 82d Cong., lst sess. [To 
accompany S. 2042] 3 pp. 

Invitation of the Council of Europe. S. Rept. 889, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 36 and 
S. Res. 215] 5 pp. 

Joint Resolution Providing for the Recognition and En- 
dorsement of the World Metallurgical Congress. Ap- 
proved October 10, 1951. H. J. Res. 290, Public Law 
164, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 

An Act To Maintain the Security and Promote the Foreign 
Policy and Provide for the General Welfare of the 
United States by Furnishing Assistance to Friendly 
Nations in the Interest of International Peace and 
Security. Approved October 10, 1951. H. R. 5113, 
Public Law 165, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 15 pp. 
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Security Council Considers the Anglo-Iranian Case 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


Mr. Present: We are proceeding under those 
provisions of the Charter by which the Security 
Council explores the possibilities of settling dis- 
putes between nations by pacific means. Today, 
and at previous meetings of the Council on this 
question, even in fact during the debate on the 
adoption of the agenda, considerable attention 
has been paid to the competence of the Security 
Council. Some members of the Council have ex- 
pressed doubts on this score and other representa- 
tives who have spoken here, including the distin- 
guished Prime Minister of Iran have positivel 
denied the competence of the Council to deal with 
the question. 

My Government feels that there can be no ques- 
tion about the competence of the Council in this 
case because there clearly exists a dispute between 
the United Kingdom and Iran the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger international peace and 
security. 

I intend to refer to the nature of the dispute 
undertaking to point out that it is of that nature 
which is mentioned in the Charter giving jurisdic- 
tion for action by the Security Council. Also, I 
intend to refer to the identity of the parties, that 
is, that the parties before us are states, the parties 
to this dispute are states. Then, of course, I wish 
to try to present the views of the United States 
relating to the competence of the Security Council 
in this issue. For this purpose I employ, as I 
think we are all employing, the actions and state- 
ments of officials of the Governments of the two 
countries. Of the two parties to the dispute, only 
Iran has denied the competence of the Council 
to deal with it. Therefore, I recall to the atten- 
tion of the Council some of the statements which 
have been made by His Excellency the Prime Min- 
ister of Iran, speaking at this table. 

The Prime Minister told us on October 15 that 
the Parliament of Iran enacted legislation to na- 


* Made before the Security Council on Oct. 17 and re- 


leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 
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tionalize the oil industry in that country. He 
then told us of the steps taken by the Government 
of Iran to put that legislation into execution. He 
informed us that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
had objected to the measures proposed to be taken 
by the Government of Iran. The Prime Minister 
recounted this history as follows: 


Upon the passage of the laws for the nationalization of 
the oil industry by the Majlis, the Iranian Government 
and the Mixed Parliamentary Oil Committee, composed 
of representatives of the Senate and the Majlis, who were 
charged with the enforcement of the laws, made every 
effort to carry out the provisions of the law respecting 
the “takeover” of the installations of the former company, 
the settlement of its accounts, the arrangement of com- 
pensation payments and the settlement of the question of 
the sale of oil to former customers, of which the United 
Kingdom was the most important. The attempt was 
made to solve these problems in a friendly manner which 
would be satisfactory to the former Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. When the former company expressed a desire 
for negotiations, the Iranian Government complied with 
the request wholeheartedly. However, the delegation 
which represented the former company, after several pre- 
liminary meetings, submitted a proposal which showed 
how far it was from being willing to negotiate in good 
faith. Its proposal was the following: all the establish- 
ments and assets of the former oil company in Iran should 
be transferred to the National Iranian Oil Company; this 
latter company should transfer the said installations and 
assets to a third company which would be formed by the 
former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This proposal was 
not only contrary to the oil nationalization laws, but in- 
volved a revival of the former company in a new guise. 
For that reason, the Iranian Government took the view 
that a continuation of negotiations would be absolutely 
fruitless, and they were broken off. 


Was there a dispute? The Government of Iran 
proceeded following these events with imple- 
mentation of the nationalization legislation. At 
the same time, the Government of Iran conducted 
negotiations with the Government of the United 
Kingdom concerning the oil problem. The 
Iranian Prime Minister referred several times in 
his statement to these negotiations. At one point 


he said: 


In the course of the negotiations between the two coun- 
tries preceding the United Kingdom complaint to the Se- 
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curity Council, my Government manifested the utmost 
good will and submitted sound and constructive proposals 
regarding the methods of fixing compensation and the 
sale of oil to Great Britain. This conciliatory attitude 
has however proven fruitless and resulted only in a waste 
of time, and the interruption of the flow of the Iranian 
oil to its previous markets as well as aggravating Iran’s 
economic difficulties. I wish once again to declare em- 
phatically that my government is quite willing to reopen 
direct negotiations on the two points just mentioned as 
soon as the United Kingdom government shows a real 
desire and intention to reach a settlement. 


Aren’t we talking about states? 
Then the distinguished Prime Minister of Iran 
had this statement : 


The American Ambassador in Iran on July 9, 1951, 
handed the Government a note from the President of 
the United States of America in which the President 
expressed his interest in the peaceful settlement of the 
question in dispute. He offered to send Mr. Averell Har- 
riman to Iran as a special envoy to discuss the question 
with the Prime Minister and his Government.? The 
Iranian Government, out of deep appreciation of the good 
will shown by the President of the United States of 
America informed him in reply* of its readiness to start 
negotiations at once for the peaceful settlement of the 
controversy, provided that the national rights of Iran 
were fully respected in accordance with the oil national- 
ization laws. It also declared its readiness to extend a 
cordial welcome to Mr. Averell Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman arrived in Teheran on July 15, 1951. 
He recommended that negotiations be begun in Teheran 
with the British Government delegation which was to 
come there for that purpose. After several meetings with 
Mr. Harriman, it was agreed that the following formula 
should be forwarded through Mr. Harriman, on behalf 
of the Iranian Government, to the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment, as a new basis for negotiations: 

1. In case the United Kingdom Government acting on 
behalf of the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company formally 
recognizes the principle of the nationalization of the oil 
industry in Iran, the Iranian Government is prepared 
to start negotiations with the representatives of the 
United Kingdom Government who would act on behalf 
of the former company. 

2. That the United Kingdom Government prior to the 
departure of its delegation to Iran shall formally recog- 
nize the nationalization of the oil industry in Iran. 


Now, note, please, the reservation in here. We 
must deal in an attempt at exercising peacemaking 
functions with the utmost fairness, and I propose 
to treat the statements of this distinguished 
gentleman who has come here from Iran in a 
light most favorable to him. Yet, I claim that it 
is my duty to place the rule of law upon the facts 
in arriving at the decision of the competence of 
this Council. The rule of law in this particular 
instance is that it does not any the less represent 
two governments disputing over this matter be- 
cause one of them represents a great industry of 
its country. It is a part of the obligations of 
sovereignty to protect and defend the honor, the 
property, the rights and the lives of a country’s 
citizens wherever they are in the world. 

Here again these parties, though this reserva- 
tion is made, and obviously for the purpose of 
undertaking to say that this is not a dispute be- 





? BULLETIN of July 23, 1951, p. 129. 
® Tbid., p. 130. 
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tween two governments, but between a govern- 
ment and a private corporation, nevertheless, we 
have the fact that it is a dispute between two 
governments related to the property of the citizens 
of one of those governments and the claim of 
serious sufferings within the other government 
which I claim to have been the cause for the 
nationalization of the industry. 

The Prime Minister in the same statement re- 
ferred to a subsequent exchange between the Gov- 
ernments of Iran and the United Kingdom. The 
account which the Prime Minister of Iran thus 
gave to the Security Council of the facts leading 
up to our consideration of the matter here gives 
clear illustration of well-known principles and 
procedures of international law when one govern- 
ment takes measures which affect adversely the 
interest of the nationals of another, and when the 
foreign national is unable to obtain satisfaction 
that national’s own government may espouse his 
claim and endeavor to settle in negotiations with 
the government of the first country. That is ex- 
actly what happened here. The Government of 
Iran adopted measures of nationalization bearing 
directly on the business of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. After discussion between the company 
and the Government of Iran in which no settle- 
ment was reached, the Government of the United 
Kingdom entered into negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Iran on this matter. 

As we have seen, from the statements of the 
Prime Minister of Iran, the negotiations between 
the two countries have not, so far, produced a 
settlement. In referring to the dispute between 
the two countries, the Prime Minister stated on 
October 15 as follows: 


The United Kingdom Government however has chosen 
to act in violation of international law and seeking to 
usurp our sovereign rights in matters of domestic con- 
cern has interfered in the internal affairs of Iran. 


Nothing could be plainer than that—a dispute 
between governments. 


Their unlawful intervention has taken various forms. 
They have sought to incite internal dissension and sedi- 
tion and to instigate strikes. They have sought to intimi- 
date us by using warships just beyond our coastal waters 
and by sending land and air forces to the vicinity of 
Iran. 


Well, now, it wasn’t a private corporation that 
sent war ships. 

When the Government of Iran announced that 
it was withdrawing in the immediate future the 
resident permits of the British staff at Abadan, the 
Government of the United Kingdom brought the 
matter to the Security Council.* In view of all 
these circumstances, my Government believes the 
conclusion is inescapable that a dispute exists be- 
tween two Governments—the United Kingdom 
and Iran—the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger international peace and security. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 584. For a revision of the 
U.K. resolution see U.N. doc. 8/2358, Rev. 2 of Oct. 17, 1951. 
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At this point, I wish to refer again to some state- 
ments on that question of the nature of this dispute 
as being of the nature spoken of in article 33 of 
the Charter, when it says the “parties to any dis- 
pute, the continuance of which is likely to endan- 
ger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by nego- 
tiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to regional agen- 
cies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of 
their own choice.” And,sothey did. They acted 
in accordance with the principles of that provision 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Now, how was this dispute characterized? Of 
what nature was this dispute as revealed in the 
statement of facts by His Excellency the Prime 
Minister of Iran? I have several quotes I would 
like to get into the record being directly and pro- 
batively on that question. 


The movement which is manifesting itself in Iran is 
supported by a people fully conscious of its rights. The 
Iranian national is determined to use this vital resource 
which is a part of his national patrimony to raise his 
standard of living and thus to promote the cause of peace. 
In order to reach this goal Iran expects the aid and sup- 
port of the United Nations and of the peace-loving na- 
tions which are its members. The Charter of the United 
Nations and the high principles contained in it require 
member states to extend a helping hand to Iran today. 
That is the true meaning of international cooperation 
for the promotion of social advancement which is the 
very basis of the Charter. 


Of course, this argument is followed and fre- 
quently accompanied by the claim that the Secu- 
rity Council does not have competence and that 
the Security Council would help the cause of peace 
by dismissing this matter from its consideration 
entirely and leaving it alone, doing nothing after 
the parties have thus far failed and brought it to 
the Security Council for help, for aid—after one 
party has, excuse me; only one party has and that 
is the United Kingdom, and against the protest of 
Iran. 

Quoting the Prime Minister further: 


In our conduct and in our approach to the problem of 
international relations, we are animated by the hope that 
international law and international organization may 
gradually be perfected, by the hope that they wili eventu- 
ally succeed in extending protection to the rights of all 
nations, the little as well as the big, and will so acquire 
that power and authority which they require to be truly 
the guardian of peace, and the instruments of coopera- 
tion between nation and nation. 


What was hovering in his mind when he made 
that statement? Was he referring to peace or not ? 
Did he have in mind that the situation if continued 
might give rise to a dispute that might challenge 
the peace of the world? Well, to quote the Prime 
Minister further: 


Whatever danger to peace there may be lies in the 
actions of the United Kingdom Government. 


Was there danger in his estimation? Is there 
now? 
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By overt display of force it has sought to keep us from 
exercising our sovereign authority over our natural 
resources. It has made ominous gestures such as the 
dispatch of paratroops to nearby places and of vessels of 
war to the vicinity of our coastal waters. The irrespon- 
sible threats to land forces in Iran might have had the 
most disastrous consequences by lighting the flames of 
another world war. For those consequences the United 
Kingdom Government would alone be responsible. Iran 
has stationed no gunboats in the Thames. 

If, however, as had been publicly declared, these tactics 
have been abandoned, there is no longer any likelihood 
of a menace to international peace and security, and it 
is not clear how the United Kingdom Government would 
have the hardihood to press its complaint in the Security 
Council on that ground. 


There is the question right there. Who decides, 
who determines whether there is a threat to peace? 
Who has been imposed with the tremendous 
responsibility of making an inquiry and findin 
out whether there is a threat to the peace or not f 

Is the question before us free from doubt on 
this challenge of competence or do we have a very 
serious question provoked by the statement of facts 
made by the distinguished Prime Minister of 
Iran? 

Continuing: 


The world knows that it is not our Government which 
has threatened to employ force, but the United Kingdom 
Government. It has, therefore, no possible ground for 
invoking the jurisdiction of the Security Council because 
of our action as it is not to be supposed that it can 
induce the Security Council to act on its behalf by 
offering to stop its own misconduct. 


This is pretty near a complete admission of the 
dangerous nature of this dispute and I am going 
to call attention to the language which character- 
izes this dispute as of a dangerous nature. 

In his statement on October 16, the Prime 
Minister of Iran said: 


Whatever dispute there has been between my country 
and the United Kingdom concerns the attempt by the 
United Kingdom to interfere in violation of settled prin- 
ciples of international law, with our administration of 
our internal affairs. It is not a dispute about the oil 
installations. Such danger to peace as existed arose 
out of the United Kingdom Government’s threat to use 
force to prevent us from administering our own affairs, 
and not from any difficulties about the oil installations. 


Pretty emphatic, is it not, about the nature of 
this dispute ? 
He said further: 


The conduct of the United Kingdom Government ever 
since the passage of the nationalization law reveals ever 
more clearly that they have not hitherto been interested 
in negotiation but only in exercising every illegitimate 
means of economic, psychological, and military pressure 
to break our will. 


Does that sound pacific? Does it sound just 
like a commercial transaction, a dispute relating 
to property only ? 

Ghalinetees : 

The United Kingdom representative has told the Coun- 
cil that his Government was seeking an agreed solution 


based on the rule of law as opposed to the rule of force. 
We are no less eager for such a consummation than they 
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and have always urged the United Kingdom to join us 
in seeking agreement on that basis. 


and again: 


If the flow of oil has stopped, it is not because of 
various actions interposed on our side. We have made 
constructive proposals for compensation to the former 
company and for the sale of oil to former customers. 
We have made concession after concession within the 
limits of our law. When these were not accepted, we 
have invited counterproposals. We have waited 5 months 
for United Kingdom proposals based on the rule of law. 
Instead, during that time we have been subjected to a 
steady application of the rule of force. 


Why, gentlemen, is there not danger in that 
situation, especially in the atmosphere of which 
this country is a _ 

Well, let me call the attention of the Council to 
the verbatim record of October 16 on this point 
that this is a dispute of the nature spoken of by 
the Charter, requiring the Security Council to 
investigate if there is some way to aid in the peace- 
ful solution of it. In this verbatim it appears that 
His Excellency the Prime Minister said the 
following: 

Consequently, I cannot imagine any argument which 
could possibly make acceptable the amendments sub- 
mitted by various members of the Council. I appeal to 
you to take pity on the Iranian people in their utter 
poverty, misery, and destitution. It will be extremely 
dangerous if present conditions continue. I call upon 
the President and members of the Council and I say be- 
ware of taking a decision which may endanger interna- 
tional peace. 


Is there any more evidence necessary for the 
Security Council than this? Ought not the Se- 
curity Council to accept these statements at their 
value? To be sure, the claim accompanies them 
that the way to preserve peace is to dismiss this 
appeal to the Security Council for pacific settle- 
ment—dismiss it. The claim is made that that is 
the way that will help Iran. That by dismissing 
it, Iran may not be meddled with but go on with 
her own way, in her own manner, and give as much 
consideration as she wishes to this great question 
which involves all of the Middle East; and this 
question involves all of the world, for that matter. 

Clearly, under the Charter, the Security Coun- 
cil has a right and a duty to inquire into the mat- 
ter and to do what it can to promote the achieve- 
ment of a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 
There is now before the Council a draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the representative of the United 
Kingdom in a conciliatory manner and with con- 
ciliatory speeches here in this Council certain 
amendments to that resolution have been accepted, 
namely, those presented by the representatives of 
Yugoslavia and India. The United States sup- 
ports the draft resolution so amended. It is de- 
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signed in the opinion of my Government to per- 
form this great purpose of the United Nations of 
endeavoring to bring the parties to a dispute 
nearer and nearer together until the dispute itself 
‘an be dissolved in agreement. 

It is the high function of the Security Council 
to assist in achieving pacific solutions of difficult 
international problems the continued existence of 
which may endanger peace. The Council would 
shirk its duty, I believe, to stand aside in the pres- 
ent case and claim no role. The proposai before 
us is a simple one designed to help in bringing 
the parties together. There should be no doubt 
of the authority of the Council to adopt this reso- 
lution or of the appropriateness of taking such an 
action. My Government earnestly hopes that 
other members of the Council will resolve any 
doubts they may have in favor of the constructive 
purpose so completely in accord with the princi- 
ples and provisions of the Charter. The views 
and the pursuit of peace which I have referred to 
form the basis for the United States vote, which 
I intend to cast in favor of the final draft resolu- 
tion presented by the United Kingdom. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Oct. 22-28, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

954+ 10/22 Truman: Chamois duty withdrawn 
955* 10/22 Foreign Service changes 

956+ 10/22 Italy signs Torquay protocol 

957+ 10/22 Indonesia signs Torquay protocol 
958 10/22 Desert locust control (Fao) 

959+ 10/23 Anderson: Critique of U.S. policy 
9607 10/23 Cowen: Consultant to Secretary 
961* 10/22 Anderson: Meaning of U.N. to Danes 
962* 10/23 Webb: The American doctrine 
963+ 10/23 N. Pacific Fisheries convention 
9647 10/24 Bavarian radio changes 

965 10/24 Acheson: U.N. Day ceremonies 

966 10/24 General Assembly: 6th sess. 

967 10/25 Caribbean Commission: 13th meeting 
968; 10/25 Snow: Loyalty in government 

969* 10/26 Barnard: Voa and Czechoslovakia 
970 10/26 S. Pacific commission: 8th sess. 
971+ 10/26 Mexican TV frequency assigned 
972 10/26 Pierson to German debt meetings 
973* 10/26 Truman: Birthday of Shah of Iran 
974* 10/26 Exchange of persons 

975 10/26 Wheat Council: 7th sess. 
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Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned During October 1951 


International Fair of Thessalonfki 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Sixth Session of the Contracting Parties . 
Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization): 
Fifth Session of the Directing Council . 
Executive Committee, 15th Meeting of the . . 
First Inter-American "Congress of Public Health . . 
Ninth International Road Congress and International Exhibition 
of Roadmaking Materials 
International Lumber Exposition . 
Wao (World Health Organization) : 
Third Meeting of Regional Committee . . ; 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
European Forestry and Forest Products Commission . 
— Working Party for Continuation of Studies of Chestnut 
ree 
Desert Locust Control, Conference on. 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities: 4th Session 
Special Committee on Information Transmitted Under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Conference on Trade Promotion ee. 
Railway Subcommittee . CN ee 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: 36th Session . 
Ixo (International Labor Organization) : 
Second Conference on Migration . 
Woo (World Meteorological Organization): 
Executive Committee, 2d Session . 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, 
Organization) : 
Regional Conference of Professional Librarians on the Develop- 
ment of Public Libraries in Latin America 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Special Meeting, Coordination on Air Traffic in Western satan 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division: 5th Session . 
International Meeting of Olive Oil Culture Federation . 
Fifth Pan American Highway Congress . i 
International Congress on Early History and Future of Paris . 
First Latin Union Congress . ae a ee 
International Council of Scientific Unions: 
Third Meeting of Executive Board . 
Iro (International Refugee Organization): 
Executive Committee: 10th Session . 
General Council: 8th Session . 
Irv (International Telecommunication U ‘nion): 
International Telephone Consultative Committee (CcrF): 
Plenary Assembly 


In Session as of October 31, 1951 


United Nations: 
General Assembly: 5th Session, Committee - 
International Materials Conference . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference . 


Scientific and Cultural 


16th 


Saloniki 
Geneva. 
Washington . 
Washington . 
Habana 
Lisbon . 
Lyon. 


Washington . 
Amsterdam . 


Rome . 

Rome and Florence; “Lugano 
(Swit.) 

Rome 

New York 

Geneva. 

Singapore. 

Bangkok . 

Geneva. 


Naples . 


Geneva. 
Sao Paulo 


Paris . 
Montreal . 
Nice . 

Lima. 

Paris . 

Rio de Janeiro 


Washington. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Florence ..... 


New York. . 
Washington . 


Geneva. 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Oct. 25, 1951. 
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Department 


Sept. 16—Oct. 3 
Sept. 17-Oct. 26 
Sept. 24—-Oct. 3 
Oct. 3 (1 day) 
Sept. 27—Oct. 1 
Sept. 22—Oct. 4 
Sept. 23—Oct. 7 


Sept. 24-Oct. 3 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Sept. 19, 1950- 





1-9 


1-6 
8-9 


22-25 


1-12 
2-27 
9-18 
22-25 
22-27 
2-16 
3-24 


3-12 


8-12 
9-29 
8-11 
8-15 
8-11 
14-19 


16-19 


18-27* 
22-27* 


22-27 


Feb. 26- 
Aug. 16- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
In Session as of October 31, 1951—Continued 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Council: 14th Session . 
South American-South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing: 2d Session 
International Conference on Land Tenure, Land Use, and Related 
Problems 
*Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) : 
Executive Board: 27th Session . 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Regional Conference of Nongovernmental Organizations on 
United Nations Information 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotic Drugs Super- 
visory Body: 6th Joint Session 
Caribbean Commission: 13th Meeting . 
South Pacific Commission: 8th Session. 
*Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Statistical and Census Conference. 
Third Pan American Congress of Mining Engineering a and Geology. 
International Wheat Council: 7th Session . i es : 


Scheduled November 1-January 1952 


United Nations: 
General Assembly: 6th Session. . . 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 58th Session . 
Economic and Social Council: 
Reconvening of 13th Session. . 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling: 5th Session 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Youth Welfare Seminar . . ; 
Working Party on Mobilization of Domestic Capital. ; 
Inland Transport Committee a eee ee 5 
Subcommittee on Electric Power . 
Committee on Industry and Trade . 
Eighth Session of Ecare . . 
Working Party to Coordinate Work of Governments for the 
Adoption of Standard Intl. Trade Classification. 
Trusteeship Council, Special Session ’ , 
Tripartite Negotiations for a North Pacific Fisheries Convention . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture ieassaumnnends 
Drafting Committee é 
Thirteenth Session of the Council . 
Sixth Session of the Conference 
Fourteenth Session of the Council ; 
Plant Nutrient Problems (Fertilizer Production), Latin American 
Meeting on 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Asian Advisory Committee: 3d Session . 
Governing Body: 117th Session 
Asian Manpower Conference . : 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Facilitation Division: 3d Session . 
Air Navigation Commission, Standing Committee on ‘Aircraft 
Performance 
Personnel Licensing Division: 4th Session . 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty - secnead 
Eighth Session of the Council . ee ee 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): 
a for the Creation of an International Computation 
enter 
Second Regional Conference of National Commissions . . 
Special Meeting of Board of American International Institute ‘for 
the Protection of Childhood 


International Statistical Institute: 27th Session. 


West Point Sesquicentennial . : 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Standing Committee on Administration and Finance 
Executive Board: 9th Session ig ae ee 
Upvu (Universal Postal Union): 
Executive and Liaison Committee Meeting. 


*Tentative. 
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Montreal . 
Buenos Aires 


Madison, Wis. 
Paris . 


Paris . 


Geneva. 


St. Croix, V. I. 


Nouméa 


Cairo .. 
Mexico City. 
Lisbon . 


Paris . 
Geneva. 


Paris. . 
Calcutta . 


Hyderabad . 
Bangkok . . 
Bangkok . 
Rangoon . 
Rangoon . 
Rangoon . 
Bangkok . 


Paris . 
Tokyo . 


Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


Rio de Janeiro 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Bangkok . 


Buenos Aires 
Montreal . 


Montreal . 


Rome 


Paris . 


Bangkok . 
Montevideo . 


{eau Delhi 
Calcutta . 
West Point . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Bern . 


Sept. 28- 
Oct. 30- 


Oct. 7- 


Oct. 23- 


Oct. 29- 
Oct. 29- 


Oct. 29- 
Oct. 29- 


Oct. 15- 
Oct. 29- 
Oct. 30—- 


Nov. 6- 
Nov. 1l- 


Dec. 
Dec. 19- 


Nov. 1- 
Nov. 20—- 
Dec. 11- 
Jan. 1l- 
Jan. 18— 
Jan. 29— 
Jan. 


Jan.* 
Nov. 5- 


Nov. 5—- 
Nov. 12- 
Nov. 19- 
Dec. 10—- 
Dec. 4— 


Nov. 10- 
Nov. 14- 
Dec. 12- 


Nov. 21- 
Nov. 6— 


Jan, 22- 


Nov.* 


Nov. 26- 


Nov. 26—- 
Nov. 30- 
Dec. 5- 
Dec. 16— 
Jan.—June 


Jan. 7- 
Jan. 21- 


Jan. 21- 
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United States Delegations to International Conferences 


Caribbean Commission: 13th Meeting 


On October 25 the Department of State an- 
nounced that St. Croix, Virgin Islands of the 
United States, will be the scene of the thirteenth 
meeting of the Caribbean Commission, October 
29-November 3, 1951. The United States Govern- 
ment will be represented by the following 
delegation : 


Commissioners 


Ward M. Canaday, U. S. Co-Chairman of the Caribbean 
Commission; Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 

Rafael Pico, Puerto Rico 

Jesus T. Pinero, Ex-Governor, Puerto Rico 


Advisers 


Sol Descartes, Treasurer of Puerto Rico 

John C. Honey, Assistant Chief, Caribbean Division, 
Office of Territories, Department of the Interior 

J. Jefferson Jones, 3d, Deputy Director, Office of Depend- 
ent Area Affairs, Department of State 

Frances McReynolds Smith, Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Department of State 


Secretary of Delegation 


Virginia B. Lewis, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 


The Caribbean Commission was established in 
1948 as an advisory and consultative body on 
economic and social matters to the Governments 
of France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States and their 15 non-self-govern- 
oe in the Caribbean region. 

he provisional agenda for the thirteenth meet- 
ing includes consideration of technical assistance 
projects; proposed budget for 1952; preparations 
for the fifth session of the West Indian conference 
scheduled to be held at Jamaica, B. W. I., in the 
fall of 1952; summary report of central secretariat 
activities and work program for the 1952 calendar 
year, and reports of various committee meetings. 

The twelfth meeting of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion was held at Barbados, B. W. I., May 7-12, 
1951. 


Desert Locust Control (FAO) 


On October 22 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the International Conference on 
Desert Locust Control, sponsored by the Food and 
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Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(Fao), will convene at Rome, Italy. The United 
States delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 


Clayton E. Whipple, Chief, Food and Natural Resources 
Division, Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State 


Advisers 


Gerald H. Huffman, Extension Services Specialist, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, Rome, Italy 
William Mabee, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 

antine, Department of Agriculture 

During the past 2 years there has been a pro- 
nounced intensification of activity of the desert 
locust in Asia and Africa, resulting in a serious 
menace to the production of food supplies in those 
areas. At its twelfth session at Rome in June 1951, 
the Fao Council agreed that this problem war- 
ranted international cooperation of both a techni- 
cal and operational nature, possibly over a long 
period of time. The Council instructed the Direc- 
tor General to give high priority to a study of this 
problem. 

Among the items on the provisional agenda are 
the locust situation and outlook; the present na- 
tional organization of control operations; equip- 
ment, supplies, and personnel for national anti- 
locust campaigns planned for 1952, and the coor- 
dination of national locust control programs, in- 
cluding the need for a uniform system of report- 
ing by countries on the locust situation and the 
establishment and functions of an Fao standing 
technical advisory committee on desert locust 
control. 


Wheat Council: 7th Session 


On October 26 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the seventh session of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council will convene at Lisbon, 
Portugal, on October 30, 1951. The United States 
Government will be represented at the session by 
the following delegation : 


Delegate 


Elmer F. Kruse, assistant administrator for Commodity 
Operations, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture 
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Advisers 


M. M. Benidt, secretary, chief, International Wheat Agree- 
ment Staff, Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 

Gordon P. Boals, head, Grain Division, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 

L. Ingemann Highby, Agricultural Products Staff, De- 
partment of State 

Earl O. Pollock, assistant Agricultural attaché, American 
Embassy, London 


The International Wheat Council was estab- 
lished in 1949 pursuant to the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement of March 23, 1949, an 
instrument designed to assure supplies of wheat to 
importing countries and markets for wheat to 
exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 
baedeioteatien of the agreement is the primary 
function of the Council, which is composed of 
40 exporting and importing countries parties to 
the agreement. Each member country may be 
represented at Council sessions by a delegate, an 
alternate delegate, and such technical advisers as 
are necessary. 

Agenda items for the forthcoming meeting in- 
clude (1) consideration of the report of the 
Executive Committee on carrying charges; (2) 
report of the special committee regarding the re- 
newal of the international wheat agreement, which 
expires in July 1953; (3) application of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan for admission 
to the agreement by accession; (4) appointment 
of a secretary to the International Wheat Council ; 
and (5) operating problems and administrative 
arrangements for regulating sales and purchases 
under the wheat agreement. 

The last session of the International Wheat 
Council was held at London, England, July 30-31, 
1951. 

In formulating the plan, the Committee gave 
careful consideration to current figures of require- 
ments and other relevarit data supplied by all in- 
terested governments in response to the Commit- 
tee’s questionnaire that was circulated on August 1. 
As provided for under the Committee’s Rules of 
Procedure, any interested government not repre- 
sented on the Committee, may present further ex- 
planations of their interest orally to the Commit- 
tee upon request. Representations on behalf of 
Austria and Switzerland have already been re- 
ceived by the full Committee. For the purpose of 
making possible necessary adjustments, a small 
reserve has been set aside. 

In carrying out the allocations agreed upon, the 
governments, both of the producing and of the 
consuming countries, are expected to take upon 
themselves the obligation of taking such appro- 
priate action as to render the agreed quotas effec- 
tive. Consuming countries are asked, if necessary, 
to buy any part of their quotas which their private 
importers might refuse to purchase, and producing 
countries are urged to insure, to the best of their 
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ability, that estimates of production are realized 
in order to fulfill the pattern of distribution. 

In carrying out the allocation arrangements, 
existing contracts will be respected so far as is 
possible. If, however, such contracts provide for 
the supply of tungsten or molybdenum to any one 
importing country in excess of the amounts allo- 
cated, it 1s proposed that the importing country 
should divert shipments to other importing coun- 
tries which have not yet filled their import 
quotas, so far as is possible without upsetting the 
original contractural arrangements. 


South Pacific Commission: 8th Session 


On October 26 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the eighth session of the South 
Pacific Commission will convene at Nouméa, New 
Caledonia, on October 29, 1951. The United 
States delegation is as follows: 


Senior Commissioner 

Felix M. Keesing, professor of anthropology, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Alternate Commissioner 


Robert R. Robbins, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 


Advisers 


Philip Haring, United States consul, Nouméa 

John Melby, Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

William L. Yeomans, Department of the Interior 


Delegation Secretary 
Borrie Hyman, United States vice consul, Nouméa 


The South Pacific Commission was established 
by an agreement which entered into force on 
July 29, 1948. It is a consultative and advisory 
body to the 6 member governments (Australia, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, United King- 
dom, and the United States) in matters affecting 
the economic and social development of the 15 non- 
self-governing territories in the South Pacific 
under the scope of the Commission. American 
Samoa is the only United States island possession 
within the purview of the Commission at the 
present time. Sessions of the Commission are 
held biannually ; the last one was held at Nouméa, 
April 28-May 7, 1951. 

The principal items on the provisional agenda 
of the eighth session are: Review of the work 
projects undertaken in 1951; appointment of 
deputy chairman of the South Pacific Research 
Council; review of the report of the third meeting 
of the South Pacific Research Council; arrange- 
ments and preparations for the Second South 
Pacific Conference; the 1952 budget; and various 
other administrative and financial matters. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


October 12, 1951—October 31, 1951 


Security Council 


“Complaint of failure by the Iranian Govern- 
ment to comply with provisional measures indi- 
cated by the International Court of Justice (ICI) 
in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case.”—Five 
meetings were held on this item during the week 
October 15-19. Several resolutions and amend- 
ments were introduced, all of them looking toward 
a resumption of negotiations, but it was agreed to 
defer action until the Ics decided on its own 
competence. 

At the October 15 meeting, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
(U.K.) submitted a revised resolution which 
called inter alia for “the resumption of negotia- 
tions at the earliest practicable moment in order to 
make further efforts to resolve the differences be- 
tween the parties in accordance with the principles 
of the provisional measures indicated by the Ics 
unless mutually agreeable arrangements are made 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter.” 

The United Kingdom was not insisting on a 
return to the status quo, Sir Gladwyn explained. 
It was seeking agreement at least on a provisional 
scheme which would enable the flow of oil to be 
resumed without prejudice to the ultimate solution. 
It was anxious that negotiations be resumed, but 
wished some pronouncement by the Security Coun- 
cil indicating (1) that this matter was not the 
exclusive concern of Iran, and (2) that it must 
be solved, not by ultimata, but through free 
negotiation. 

Mohammed Mosadeq, Prime Minister of Iran, 
who had been invited to take part in the debate, 
held that the Council was not competent to hear 
the United Kingdom complaint. On the other 
hand, he stressed Iran’s willingness to resume 
direct negotiations with the United Kingdom on 
the method of fixing compensation and on the sale 
of oil, once that government displayed a real desire 
to reach a settlement. 

At another meeting the next day, Mr. Mosadeq 
opposed the revised United Kingdom resolution, 
characterizing it as an attempt to transform a 
domestic question into an international dispute. 
In reply, Sir Gladwyn warned that if the Iranian 
Prime Minister persisted in his present policy and 
refused to negotiate on reasonable terms, he would 
condemn the vast majority of Iranians to a miser- 
ably low standard of living. 

Amendments eliminating two references to the 
Ics in the preamble of the revised United King- 
dom resolution and omitting the words “the prin- 
ciples . . . consistent with” in the operative si 
were submitted jointly by India and Yugoslavia, 
and accepted by Sir Gladwyn—although with “the 
greatest reluctance.” 

At the first of two meetings Antonio Quevedo 
(Ecuador), unable to vote for the United King- 
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dom resolution as amended by India and Yugo. 
slavia, presented an alternative proposal whereby 
the Council “without deciding on the question of 
its own competence” would advise the parties con- 
cerned to reopen negotiations as soon as possible. 

Ambassador Warren R. Austin (U.S.) stated 
at the second meeting on October 18 that the 
United States felt this was clearly an Iranian- 
United Kingdom dispute, continuation of which 
would endanger peace and security. This was 
borne out by Mr. Mosadeq’s own description of the 
case. It was the Council’s right and duty to do 
what it could to bring about a peaceful settlement, 
he said, supporting the United Kingdom resolu- 
tion. Delegates of France, the Netherlands, and 
Brazil spoke in support of the amended text. 

A motion to ines debate on the amended 
U.K. resolution “until the Ica had decided on its 
(own) competence” was tabled by Francis Lacoste 
(France) at the October 19 meeting following 
indications that the Yugoslav delegation would 
be unable to vote for the amended resolution. Sir 
Gladwyn indicated readiness to have the French 
motion put to the vote, since, he observed, even 
the “watered-down” United Kingdom draft did 
not command the necessary seven votes. He added, 
however, that the Council, in failing to act ef- 
fectively, was creating a serious precedent. Fol- 
lowing adoption 8-1 (U.S.S.R.)-2 (U.K,, 
Yugoslavia) of the French motion, Security 
Council President Muniz said decision had been 
deferred and the Council remained seized of the 
matter. 

India-Pakistan Question—Frank P. Graham, 
the United Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan, reported to the Council October’18 on 
progress achieved thus far in his mediation efforts 
directed toward the demilitarization of Kashmir. 
He reported the willingness of the Prime Ministers 
of India and Pakistan to: 

(a) Reaffirm their determination not to resort to force 
and to adhere to peaceful procedures and specifically 
pledge themselves that they will not commit aggression 
or make war, the one against the other, with regard to 
the question of the State of Jammu and Kashmir; 

(b) Agree that each Government, on its part, will in- 
struct its official spokemen and will urge all its citizens, 
organizations, publications and radio stations not to make 
war-like statements or statements calculated to incite the 
people of either nation to make war against the other 
with regard to the question of Jammu and Kashmir; 

(c) Reaffirm their will to observe the cease-fire effective 
from 1 January 1949 and the Karachi Agreement of 27 
July 1949; 

(d) Reaffirm their acceptance of the principle that the 
question of the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be decided through 
the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 

Dr. Graham recommended, inter alia, that the 
Council consider instructing the U.N. representa- 
tive to continue negotiations with India and Paki- 
stan at the seat of the Council and report within 6 
weeks. 
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General Assembly 


Agenda—Sixty-seven items have been proposed 
for inclusion on the agenda of the Sixth Regular 
Session of the General Assembly which opens at 
Paris November 6. Among the six items proposed 
by Member States are admission of new members 
(two separate items, one submitted by Peru, the 
other jointly by El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras) ; financial and economic provisions in 
respect of Eritrea (United Kingdom) ; and viola- 
tions by France in Morocco of the principles of the 
Charter and Declaration of Human Rights (six 
Arab States). 

Collective Measures Committee—Three addi- 
tional Member Governments have replied to the 
Secretary-General’s request for information re- 
garding measures taken under paragraph 8 of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution. /srae/ “must at 
this stage defer the undertaking of definite ar- 
rangements for immediately setting aside specific 
units for service with the United Nations” but 
would be ready “to review the possibility of pro- 
viding appropriate aid.” Uruguay “intends to 
assign two escort destroyers” for service with the 
United Nations and so to organize its land forces 
as to make them available as a United Nations 
unit(s). The Dominican Republic stated that 
maintenance abroad of units of the nation’s fight- 
ing forces might constitute “a serious threat to the 
internal security.” In addition, the Philippines, 
in a second reply, informed the Secretary-General 
of the approval by the Philippine Cabinet of an 
appropriation for the maintenance of an element 
of the Philippine Armed Forces for service as a 
United Nations unit. Replies have now been re- 
ceived from 35 Member Governments. 

Special Committee on Information Transmitted 
under Article 73e of the Charter—Economic devel- 
opment in non-self-governing territories was the 
main topic of discussion at the 1951 session of the 
— Committee, held at Geneva October 2-27. 
The Committee, which is entrusted with the exam- 
ination of information submitted annually by 8 
administering powers on the approximately 60 
territories under their jurisdiction, found soil ero- 
sion and deforestation to be the most urgent prob- 
lems, especially in the African territories. It was 
agreed to concentrate on social questions at the 
next session, in 1952. 

Special Committee on the Representation of 
China—The Special Committee, at its second meet- 
ing October 16, approved a report authorizing its 
chairman to inform the Assembly that “in present 
circumstances, it had been unable to make any 
recommendation on the question of the representa- 
tion of China.” 

United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (Uncurx)—The 
Commission meeting at Pusan, Korea, unani- 
mously approved a report to the Assembly cover- 
ing the period October 7, 1950-September 5, 1951. 
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Ad Hoc Committee on South West Africa— 
This 5-member Committee unanimously adopted a 
report to the Assembly October 3 indicating in- 
ability to reach agreement with Union of South 
Africa representatives concerning procedural 
measures necessary for implementing the Ics ad- 
visory opinion regarding South West Africa. 

Committee on International Criminal Jurisdic- 
tion—This Committee, which met in Geneva Au- 
gust 1-31 under the chairmanship of George Mau- 
rice Morris (U.S.), has submitted a 73-page report 
to the Assembly, including a Draft Statute for an 
International a ourt to try persons ac- 
cused of crimes under international law. 


Economic and Social Council 


Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and the Protection of Minorities—The 12- 
member Subcommission, at its fourth session 
October 1-16, unanimously requested the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to recommend that Ecosoc 
reconsider its decision to discontinue the Sub- 
commission. It also approved an omnibus resolu- 
tion on future work in the field, including a 4-page 
section devoted exclusively to the protection of 
minorities on which Mr. J. Daniels (U.S.) and 
Miss E. Monroe (U.K.) collaborated. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor—At its 
first organizational session October 8-27, the 
3-member Committee decided to examine any com- 
munication concerning forced labor addressed to 
it, invited interested non-governmental organiza- 
tions to submit information, and drafted a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to governments. It also 
interpreted its terms of reference as including a 
survey and thereafter a study of systems of forced 
labor. The next meeting of the group, which is 
not expected to complete its work until the end of 
next year at the earliest, is scheduled to be held 
at New York, May 26—July 3, 1952. 


Specialized Agencies 


International Labor Organization (IL0o)—Es- 
tablishment of a “consultative council on Euro- 
pean migration” composed of interested govern- 
ments was recommended by the I1o-sponsored 
Migration Conference which took place at Naples, 
Italy, October 2-16. The proposed council would 
be empowered to stimulate international action, 
including financing, to study migration needs and 
opportunities, and to make suggestions to govern- 
ments and intergovernmental organizations. 

The United States, Canada, and Australia ab- 
stained on the proposal, which was submitted 
jointly by France, Italy, and Belgium in substi- 
tution for the ILo’s: own more far-reaching plan 
to create a Migration Administration and Aid 
Fund. The United States, Robert West (U.S.) 
told the closing conference session, would have 
preferred a more general resolution recommending 
“informal means” of continued intergovernmental 
cooperation. 
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